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NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 


VOL. XLVI. Whole No'1,137. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, JULY 15, 1897. 


$2 50 per year. 
Weekly. Comes, 6 Cents. 


Boston, too! 


June 22d, 1897, the School Committee 
of the City of Boston, Mass., adopted the 


Natural Course in Music 


for use in its Public Schools, thus adding an- 
another to the long list of cities of over ten 
thousand population which have already 
adopted this system. This list now comprises : 


BOSTON NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
DETROIT PORTLAND BLOOMINGTON LOGANSPORT 
MILWAUKEE FORT WAYNE EAST DES MOJNES DOVER 
JERSEY CITY WHEELING NEW BRUNSWICK MANISTEE 
LOUISVILLE MOBILE LOCKPORT FOND DU LAC 
COLUMBUS BAY CITY CEDAR RAPIDS APPLETON 
GRAND RAPIDS HAVERHILI KALAMAZOO PLAINFIELD 
OAKLAND BROCKTON ROME COLORADO SPR’'G’S 
SAGINAW WILLIAMSPORT KEOKUK MUNCIE 

SAN ANTONIO DAVENPORT OTTUMWA CHILLICOTHE 
COVINGTON ALLENTOWN SEDALIA AUBURN 
WICHITA PUEBLO NEWBURYPORT ITHACA 
NEWTON VICKSBURG AUSTIN ITRONTON 
SPRINGFIELD PADUCAH HUNTINGTON ete. ete, 


Besides many smaller but important places and hundreds of towns, 
districts, and private schools. No other system of music has met 
with such general recognition and approval in so short a time. ‘All 
indications point to the NATURAL CouRSE as the coming standard 
of music instruction in American public schools. 


Just Published —-ADVANCED MUSIC READER (Natural Course in Music), $1.00 


Circulars, specimen pages, and introduction terms cheerfully 
furnished on application, The publishers cordially invite cor- 
respondence with reference to examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YorK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & 


NEW BOOKS. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Austin Donson, New Edition, Revised, with new chapters, and extended to the present time 
by W. HALL Grirrin, B.A., Professor of English Language and Literature at Queen’s 
College, London. Crown 8vo, 400 pages, $2. 50. 


LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM ; 
Or, ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by St. Gkorce Srock, 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT ON THE LINES 
OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 


Vol. I.: Greek and Hindoo Thought ; Graeco-Roman Paganism ; Judaism; and Christianity Down 
to the Closing of the Sche ols of Athens by Justinian, 529 A.D. By JoHN BEATTIE CROZIFR, 
author of “ Civilization and Progre s.”” 8vo, 553 pages, $4.50. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY: 


Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford, By S. R. GARpINER, D.C.L., Ford’s Lecturer in 
English History, 1896, Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


THE BLUE TRUE STORY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. Adapted for School Use. With 22 illustrations. 12mo, 50 cents. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
By Mrs. H. C. HAwrrey. With map, 1t2mo, 366 pp., $1.25. 
“oo. ,). 6 a rapid and clearly written survey of a large subject, treating it at once concisely, and with 
a due sense of historical perspective, . a capital text-book for use in schools."’— Scotsman. 


ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By Sik Roperr STAWELL BALL, LL.D, F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. New Edition, thoroughly revised, With 130 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
483 pages. $2.00. 


Completion of the English Edition of ‘+ Zeller’s Greek Philosophy.” 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERIPATETICS. 


Being a Translation from Zeller’s “ Philosophy of the Greeks.” By B. F. C, Cosi BLLOK, M.A.,, 
and J. H. MurRHEAD, M.A., both of the University of Glasgow, and Balliol College, Oxford. 
Two volumes, Crown 8vo, pp, xi.-520, 1x.—512, $7.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Southworth’s Essentials of Anthmetic. 


In the “ Natural Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” just issued in Munich, Germany, 
these popular books are recommended. It is a high compliment from an eminent source. 

Among recent adoptions of these Arithmetics is the Stare oF UTAn, where they had 
the cordial support of the mathematical instructors of the State University and the Normal 
School. It was Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Book II., that received the 
unsolicited endorsement of Prof. Eugene Smith of the State Normal School, Michigan. 
This review is one of the best ever written for any book. It is a classic, and is sent free 


to teachers. Address 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


BOSTON. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 


French 


Simples Notions de Francais (new). First Steps — | Lectures Faciles Pour L’Etude du Frangais. 


in French. With numerous illus. Bds.....$ .75 12mo, Cloth, 250 pagwes 
Livre des Enfants. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 100 Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Choisis et Anno- 

Le Second Livre des Enfants, WUlustrated. 12mo, cloth, ole 1,00 
cloth, 141 pages ...... 25 | Short Selections for Translating English into 


La Langue Francaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages. ..1 25 
La Langue Francaise. (Second Vart,) i2mo, 

Le Frangais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages. ..1 00 
Pf, PER CENT. DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction, Copies sent for examination, Complete 
20 catalogue of all French and other foreign books on application. 


WVilliam EF. Jenkins, 


Key to Short net, .76 

Sans Famille, By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
school use. No. 17, Romans Choisis. 12mo, 
paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th street), New York. 


We supply 


all the Publishers’ 


School Books and 


Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


| NOW 


First : 


HE TIME. 


OW is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school supplies. 


Can any school afford to use any but the best ? de and . 
depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everything * There is no doubt of it, 


| 

| and for this reason Dixon's AMERICAN GRAPHITE pencils should be given the preference. 
| 

| 


Is T 


They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly- graded leads. 
Second: They are made in 10 degrees of hardness -- suited for all kinds of work. 
Third: They are ‘‘American Graphite” pencils -- a product of our own country. They represent American 


materials, American capital, American labor. 
Fourth: Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school can be furnished 
with any kind desired -- the finest or the medium - priced pencil, or, if need be, the very cheap- 


est pencils, which are the most costly in the end. | 
| If you would like to see samples, mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive double your money’s worth. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, : : : Jersey City, N. J. 


Does not the grade and standing of the school 


They are the only pencils peculiarly American. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave, NY. CO. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
» 205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


( Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 


of six cents for postage. 


Reliability 
Has A 
Value. 


Lovell ‘‘ Diamond” Cycles 


and reliable house. It will pay 


you to examine them _ before 


Wheels. All Styles, Sizes, and 
Prices, They are Bargains that 
are reliable. 


We invite you to call. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
are built by a long-established 


purchasing. 
A full line of Medium Grade 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


PURE 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 


an P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Dept. G, 


The snowy whiteness of 

linens, lawns nainsooks |. 
and dimities is 
by 


with a pure soap. 


244 Canal Street, 


N. Y. City. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verlicnlar and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN. 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General School 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mase, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Shar ener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great ern for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
B convinced that the ‘ dem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. ‘ JOEL D. ye 
Price, $3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Educa " 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 
W t d » The name and address 

anted. of any teacher in the 
United States or Canadas who is willing to make 
an effort to secure one or more new subscribers 
to the American Primary TEAcHER — the most 
popular $1.00 monthly published for primary 
teachers—and the Journat or Epucation. No 
experience in canvassing, or expenditure of 
money, required. We pay liberal commissions 
in cash, or premiums if preferred. Send name 


and address on postal card, and receive full par- 


ticulars by return mail. 


Address as follows: BUSINESS MANAGER, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


~ 


OUR INDUSTRIES. 
FABRICS. 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Contains a thousand facts about 


Wool and Woolens, Cotton, Silk, Linens, &c. 
all fully illustrated. 


This little book has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers 
who need ready facts and material concerning our 


industries for schoolroom use. 


Paper Binding, 20 cents ; Boards, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


ANS 


SCHOOL & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
SUPPLIES New York. 


Wanted for positions in| 

( ) Mid. and W, States, 
LOA ual fees, Equitable Teach 

ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo, 


Why not earn some 
f 


Extra 


THIS SUMMER 


by taking the exclusive agency for 
our popular teachers’ papers at 
your Institute or Summer School ? 
Write us at once for full particulars. 


New England Publishing Co. 


CHICAGO: 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


RU 
LOOKINC UP 


YOuR 


VACATION TRIP? 


IF So SEND 2°STANP FOR CoPY OF 


Synth 
Excursion® 


Ry GPAcr. 


For Sale, 


The good willand outfit of a first-class private school, 
delightfully located in a beautiful town some thirty 
miles from one of the largest New England cities, 
The school is easily accessible by railroads, and no 
more healthful location can be found in the state. The 
school has been under the management of the same 
principals for twenty-two years, and has gained an 
enviable reputation, which it still holds; it is first- 
class in every respect. There are accommodations 
for some ten + and girls in the family, and for 
sixty pupils in the schoolroom, including day schol- 
ars. Seats are now provided for forty. There are 
two recitation rooms, and these with the schoolroom 
are furnished with excellent blackboards. There is 
a dressing-room, with ample space for boys’ hats 
and coats, All these rooms are heated by steam and 
With water, 

The rent for the rooms, including water and heat, 
$160 perannum. The rooms are fitted with gas, for 
evening use, For good will, transfer of lease, fur- 
niture, books, etc., can be secured for the small sum 
of $500. For more fullinformation and introduction 
to the principal, address at once, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
June 30, 1897. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 


Send for new Catalogue. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 15, 1897. ° 


Number 3. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, E&ditor. 
Weekly, >: $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. i 
In clubs of three or more, . .. 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, ooo «| 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ‘ 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE HAPPIEST WEART. 
Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day; 
Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 


The rust will find the sword of fame; 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down, 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to Heaven the rest. 
—John Vance Cheney. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 


BY ALBERT 


Lowell had to sell off some Cambridge land which 
he inherited in order to visit Kurope for the first 
time at the age of thirty-four. 


WINSHIP. 


“One of Thackeray's books is like a Dionysius ear 
through which you hear the world talking entirely un- 
conscious of being overheard.”—Lowell forty years 

Hawthorne was once spoken of by George William 
Curtis as “a statue of Night and Silence . . . like the 
black thread of mystery which he weaves into his 
stories.” 

When Charles Dickens was first in America, James 
K. Paulding, a man of literary note at the time, ex- 
pressed his indignation that Americans should show so 
much attention to “a mere newspaper reporter.” — It 
did Dickens no harm, but the friends of Paulding wish 
he had never said it. 

Mrs. M. KE. W. Sherwood is of Scotch-Irish stock. 
Novel reading was a mania. She read Maria Kdge- 
worth’s “Helen” by candle light till her mother took 
away the candle at two o’clock in the morning. She 
was born at Keene, N. H., and in her infaney her 
father presided at the convention that nominated 
William Henry Harrison for the presidency. 

Lowell's first course of Lowell Institute lectures— 
twelve lectures on English poets—was delivered at the 
age of thirty-six. He received his pay in advance, 
greatly to his satisfaction. The same year he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Belles Lettres in Harvard, a 
professorship which had been honored by Ticknor and 
Longfellow. This appointment gave him, for the 
first time, financial independence. 

Margaret Fuller was the oracle of Brook Farm. 
She had a very long neck, which Dr. Holmes aptly de- 
scribed “as either being swan-like or suggesting the 
great ophidian who betrayed our Mother Eve.” She 
was spoken of as “a kind of spiritual fortune-teller, 
eyes were the dark.” 
There was much about her to remind one of George 
She was a victim of dreadful headaches all her 


whose sometimes visible in 


life. 
Miss Ellen Glasgow, author of “The Descendant,”— 
one of the delightful recent books,—-is but twenty- 
two. 


When she made her “social appearance” she 


accepted the usual conditions of a frivolous social life 
for a season, and then abandoned all wasteful gaieties 
and devoted herself to her studies for authorship, 
studying by herself and writing many clever things 
which she never offered the publishers. She knew 
that her time had not come, that her power was not 
unfolded. “The Descendant” is but a foretaste of the 
work that is to come from her pen. 

Lowell was very angry with Webster for staying in 
Tyler's cabinet, and when he was announced to speak 
in Faneuil hall on the thirtieth of September, 1842, 
young Lowell and W. W. Story went for the purpose 
of “hooting at Webster,” but when Mr. Webster 
stepped forward there was something so awe-inspiring 
about him that Story “pulled off his hat out of re- 
spect and Lowell also removed his. Lowell turned 
pale as the “immortal Webster” looked at him, and 
Story was fairly livid, and when Webster began, with 
hoth men “scorn turned to deepest admiration and 
abject contempt to belief and approbation.” 

A year after graduation Lowell tried to lecture, but 
at $5, $10, or $15 a lecture he had almost no oppor- 
tunities, and he abandoned the lecture field until at 
thirty-six he delivered the course in the Lowell Insti- 
tute—founded by his cousin, Francis C. Lowell, for 
whom the city of Lowell was named—and there were 
applications for five times as many tickets as there 
were seats. ‘The course was an immense success, and 
after that he had all the lecturing he cared to do at his 
own prices. ‘Che next season after the Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures he went through the West on a lecture 
tour that netted him $600, with which receipts he ex- 
pressed great satisfaction. 

“The Biglow Papers” were published in book form 
when he was twenty-nine. There were 1,500 copies 
sold in one week. This was his first “literary boom.” 
Mr. Lowell had to pay for the making of the plates of 
his hooks and it took the entire copyright of a large 
edition of ‘The Biglow Papers” to pay for plates and 
corrections, but the income from the book enabled 
him to say by the time he was thirty that he was for 
the first time out of debt, with money enough to pay 
his taxes, with a margin of five dollars. The next year, 
for the first time, he succeeded in making his pub- 


lishers pay for the plates. 


“«“TWIG-BENDING” IN THE BOSTON 
SCHOOLS, 


BY ELEANOR ROOT, 


Massachusetts or California—which? 
setts emphatically, when it comes to visiting schools. 
“Would you feel a worm, and a worm out of place— 
present yourself at the doors of almost any of the 
schoolrooms I have visited to-day!” I ejaculated to a 
fellow teacher as I sank into a chair after my first 


Massachu- 


day’s “official” visiting in Los Angeles. 

“I’m going to visit the Boston schools again!” I 
murmured to myself at the close of a visiting jaunt. 
“What could be more cordial and delightful than the 
reception | met with from every teacher, to say noth- 
ing of”... My mind dotted along the line of the 
various experiences of the day. 

Kirst, there was the primary room, where the 
teacher, instead of being harassed and thin and worn- 
looking (as she is generally supposed to be), was plump 
and smiling and jolly, declaring that she drew life and 
strength from her pupils, instead of their taking these 
very desirable concomitants from her. 

Everything was sort of happy, and free and easy, 
and cheerful in her room, and when anything hap- 
pened that was funny, she smiled, As several such 


things happened, she smiled several times, It had a 


brightening effect, and one almost forgot the lowering 
clouds and dismal rain. 

“LT remember just how I felt when I was a child in 
the primary,” she said; “when I was bad and when I 
was good, and I can enter into everything these chil- 
dren do. It keeps me interested in everything they 
do.” I believed her, indeed, as I watched her face, 
and LI thought that in her life at least the much- 
talked-of monotony of school life had no part. 

The lowest reading class was ranged along in a row 
as l-entered, making me think of Benjamin ‘Taylor's 

“Kirst Meridian of the school, 
“Which all the scholars toe by rule.” 


Intensely interesting was it listening to the vary- 
ing inflections and tones of these little folks, so undis- 
guisedly individualistic. 

“There hasn’t been time for the children themselves 
to be worn down and softened into a composite,” 1 
thought, as I listened to the thundering forth like 
catapults of “The red cow gives good milk,” or the 
coy and shy, or airy and flippant manner in which the 
observations concerning the kinds of boys that milked 
the red cow were rendered! 

Delightfully original, too, were the interpolations 
and omissions, as when one baby, fresh from the 
home-nest, gave us, 

Once I saw a little bird 
Stop, stop, stop. 
So I cried, “Dear little bird, 
Please hop, hop, hop!” 
instead of the ordinary and accepted rendition. 

At the close of the recitation the teacher gave a lit- 
ile talk upon right and wrong, called forth by a mis- 
chieyous prank of one of the pupils. There was the 
usual exchange of questions and answers in regard to 
our inability to do anything without one seeing us, 
when a little fellow, who had listened with bated 
breath, and without saying a word, suddenly got up 
and swung his arm violently. The teacher was about 
to close the talk, but seeing that there was danger of 
his dislocating his shoulder, graciously gave him per- 
mission to speak. 

“Why, God’s just like a poll-parrot [ got at home,” 
he ejaculated. “You can’t do a thing without him 
seein’ it!” 

“We will sing,” the teacher said. 

The children had sung individually and collee- 
tively, when the teacher, glancing out the window, 
said softly, 

“Where does it come from 
Their eyes followed hers, and with one accord they 
continued, watching meanwhile the feathery flakes, 
into which the big drops of April rain had turned, 


or 


“Don't you know 
About the fairies that make the snow? 

They've a wondertul palace up on high, 

In the farthest part of the great, blue sky. 
“Whenever you see a tiny cloud 

Floating about in the sky so proud, 

Be sure it is only a bit of snow 

Some careless fairy has just let go.” 

As they said the last words, lo! the sun came out, 
and we all went home. 

In the afternoon [ visited some of the lower gram- 
mar grades, Following is the “oxymel” [ find jotted 
down in my note-book:— 

What a relief to shut one’s eyes and hear the singing 
instead of seeing it! O, the agonized expression of 
the ordinary child as he sings, “My country, “tis of 
thee”! 

The pronunciation of Boston children is a constant 
delight tome. Nota flat, “Western” a is to be heard. 
Then, too, their calm ignoring of every single rin the 
language is decidedly interesting to a stranger. 

“Who will put solidity in a sentence? Sam, can 
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vou?” the teacher asks. He hesitates, then looks up 


brightly. 
“T want to go into solidity awhile,” he replies. 
lamb you know, 
Lamb you know, lamb you know, 


came floating to my ears melodiously from one room, 
It brought back the days of my childhood, and Mary's 
ubiquitous pet! 

Teacher—If you have nine rosebuds and want to 
put them in vases, {wo in a vase, how many vases will 
it take, and how many rosebuds will you have left?” 

Tommy—*It'll take five vases.” 

Teacher—* Why, Tommy!” 

Tommy (stoutly)—*Well, it'll take four vases for 
the first eight rosebuds, and then I should think you'd 
want a vase for the other one!” 

Teacher —“In what do minerals and plants resemble 
each other, Sophronia?” 

“hey can’t either of them do thums!” 


Sophronia 
(Sam is silent.) 


Teacher—*W hat is a toreh, Sam?” 
‘Teacher-—‘John, did you ever see a torch?” 
John—*Yes, ma’am, and this autumn when Meckin- 
ley gets elected there'll be lots of torches!” 
Sain (excitedly) —*My father thinks that Harvi- 
son'll be elected!” 
Teacher—“There, there!” 
“T wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once [ saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
gazed,—and gazed,—but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought. 
“Hor oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And danees with the daffodils.” 


My eye fell upon this as I entered any last room of 
the afternoon, and [| thought of these words of the 
Rey. kk. A. Llorton, said in his speech in the old North 
church on Patriots’ Day: 

“We hear a great deal about the practical in eduea- 
tion. J tell you that that is practical which touches 
the springs of sensibility and imagination; which ap 
peals to our love of the beautiful and good; which stirs 
the higher currents of our being.” 

“Oh!” T said to myself, “I wish that on the black 
board of every schoolhouse in the land was placed 
some choice bit of prose or verse, to appeal to the 
aesthetic side of the child-nature, or rouse it by stir 
ring, ennobling words!”? 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Life being very short, and the quiet hours of it few, 
we ought to waste none of them in reading valueless 
hooks; and valuable books should, in a eivilized coun 
try, be within the reach of everyone... . And | 
would urge upon every young man, as the beginning 
of his due and wise provision for his household, to 
obtain as soon as he can, by the severest economy, 
serviceable, and 


a restricted, steadily—however 


slowly—inereasing series of books for use through 
life; making his little library, of all the furniture in 
his room, the most studied and decorative piece; every 
volume having its assigned place, like a little statue in 
iis niche, 

Nearly all our associations are determined by chance 
or necessity, and restricted within a narrow. cirele. 
We cannot know whom we would, and those whom we 
know, we cannot have at our side when we most need 
them. All the higher cireles of human intelligence 
are, to those beneath, only momentarily and partially 
open. We may, by good fortune, obtain a glimpse 
of a great poet, and hear the sound of his voice; or 
put a question to a man of science, and be answered 
“ood humoredly 


and yet there is a society 


continually open to us, of people who will talk to us 


as long as we like, whatever our rank or occupation; 
talk to us in the best words they ean choose, and with 
thanks if we listen to them... . 

Will you go and gossip with your housemaid or your 
stable-boy when you may talk to queens and kings; or 
flatter yourselves that it is with any worthy conscious- 
ness of your own claims to respect that you jostle with 
the hungry and common crowd for entree here, an 
audience there, when all the while this eternal court 
is open to you, the chosen and the mighty of every 
place and time? Into that you may enter always; in 
that you may take fellowship and rank according to 
your wish; from that, once entered into it, you can 
never be an outeast but by your own fault. 

The place you desire and the place you fit yourself 
for... because, observe, this court of the past 
differs from all living aristocracy in this: it is open to 
labor and to merit, but to nothing else. No wealth 
will bribe, no name overawe, no artifice deceive, the 
guardian of those Elysian gates. In the deep sense, 
no vile or vulgar person ever enters there. . . 

Io you deserve to enter? Pass. Do you ask to be 
the companion of nobles? Make yourself noble and 
you shall be. Do you long for the conversation of 
Learn to understand it, and you shall hear 
If you will not rise 


the wise? 
it. But on other terms? No. 
to us, we cannot stoop to you... . 

No book is . serviceable until it has been read 
and reread, and loved and loved again, and marked so 
that you can refer to the passages you want in it, as a 
soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an armory, or 
a housewife bring the spice she needs from her store, 
Bread of flour is good; but there is bread, sweet as 
honey, if we would eat it, in a good book.—Ruskin, in 


Sesame and Lilies. 


WILD FLOWER MEMORY GEMS.—(IIL) 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM, 


{Answers in next issue. | 


Name the authors of the following quotations, and 
answer the questions suggested by them:— 
(11.) Graceful, tossing plume of glowing gold, 
Waving lonely by the rocky ledge; 
Leaning seaward, lovely to behold, 
Clinging to the high clilf’s ragged edge. 
Perhaps to another species another poet dedicated 
the following:— 
Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 


‘That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the— — 


What question has recently brought this flower into 
special prominence? 
(12.) There with fantastic garlands did she come, 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long pur 
ples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold) maids do dead men’s fingers call 
them. 


What 


‘l’o what is it now 


‘To whom did this floral collection belong? 
was the crow-flower of that time? 
applied? What were the Long Purples and Dead 


Men’s Fingers? A recent poet mentions the latter in 


Round thee blow, self-bleached, deep 
bramble roses, faint and pale, 
And long purples of the dale. 


What flower has he in mind? 


(15.) Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own biue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


What is the flower? Why was it so called ? 


(14.)) The squirrel-cups, a graceful company, 
Hide in their bells a soft aerial blue 
Sweet flowers that nestle in the humblest nooks, 
And yet within whose smallest bud is Wrapped 
A world of promise! 
What are squirrel-cups? Why was medicinal 
value formerly imputed to this plant? 


THE NEW CHILD AND ITS PICTURE 
BOOKS. 


BY H. T, IN BOOKMAN, 


An ingenious person named Krohn, whose patience 
ix evidently more highly developed than his sense of 
humor, has been making some experiments that are 
supposed to be very important to scientific teachers. 
He has found that it takes a young child 84, of a 
second to recognize the letter ¢, 43,58; of a second to 
recognize the letter a, and 48% of 1 second to recog- 
nize the letter ¢; while the word c-a-t as a whole is 
recognized in ,3,39, of a second. Therefore, he says, 
primary teaching should be done by words and not 
by letters, and the letters should be ,, of an inch 
high and printed in a line not more than four inches 
long. .We don’t know exactly how he has discovered 
all these things, but that does not matter, for he is evi- 
dently a very profound person. We have done some 
figuring ourselves on the basis of his researches, and 
we find that, following out his method and adopting 
his kind of reading-book, a child of five years, in an 
average daily lesson, would each day save 4%7,8% of a 
minute out of its valuable time, Think of that! 

This investigation is beautifully illustrative of what 
is going on to-day in the sphere of education. We are 
living in an age in which the Educator has been gradu- 
ally supplanted by the Kdueationist. The Educator 
was a person who felt that every child has its own 
individual temperament and mental idiosyncrasies 
which differentiate it to some extent from every other 
child, so that the method of presenting a subjeci 
should be largely influenced by the teacher’s know|- 
edge of the individual to be taught. He felt that a 
good teacher should be quick to note the effects upon 
each child’s mind of a particular manner of presenta- 
tion, and that the practical results obtained should be 
the final test of every method, inasmuch as the educa- 
tion of the child and not the exaltation of the teacher 
was the end to be secured. Hence quick sympathy, 
keen perception, ready adaptability, and ingenuity in 
fixing the attention and interesting the thought of the 
child were regarded as the prime qualifications of a 
successful Educator. 

The Kducationist has changed all that. 
our own limited intelligence has been able to grasp the 
subtle distinctions of modern pedagogic doctrine, an 
Mducationist-is an individual who is not himself much 
of a hand at teaching, but who is able to tell all other 
Ile is great on 


So far as 


persons how they ought to teach. 
method, and observes blandly, when questioned, that 
it doesn’t matter in the least whether the actual results 
amount to much so long as the correct pedagogic 
Ile abounds in statistics, 
He per- 


method has been employed. 
and these statistics are usually in fractions. 
haps could not himself succeed in teaching a young 
child to read, but, like Dr. Iwrohn, he can tell you just 
how many thousandths of a second it ought to take 
for some one else to make a letter perceptible to the 
child’s intelligence. Ile has read several text-books 
on psychology, and when he talks, he has a good deal 
tu say about “concepts” and “apperception,” and once 
in five minutes he will allude airily to the laws of the 
association of ideas. le has, in fact, established a 
set of infallible formulas that never hang fire and that 
render the education of children as simple a matter as 
rolling off a log. ‘The exactness of these formulas is, 
indeed, a little startling to an ordinary mind. Thus, 
if the Kducationist tells you that a child of twelve 
years and six months who is studying Latin must have 
exactly thirty-five minutes of recitation each day (pre- 
ferably between nine and eleven o’clock), and you saj 
doubtfully that you have been giving thirty minutes 
to this work between eleven and twelve o’clock, the 
Nducationist will look at you with pained surprise and 
Then 


it would be wise to keep quiet unless you want to ge! 


tell you that you are evidently old fashioned. 


into trouble; for if you go on to say that your arrange 
ment has worked very well, he will at once tell you 
that you evidently know nothing of the psychological 
basis of edueation; and if you still persist, he will talk 
to you about Sturm, and Herbart, and, maybe, even 
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Froebel; and if he once pulls Froebel on you, you are 
gone. It is quite unsafe, too, for you to comfort your- 
self with the thought that perhaps he doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. You may think that he is 
by no means brilliant in his ordinary conversation, 
that he seems, in fact, in other matters to be rather 
dull; and if you are exceptionally uninstructed and in- 
discreet, you may even go so far as to remark that he 
But just wait, and 
Some day or other 
you will see the Educationist reading a paper at a 
‘Teachers’ Conference, and then you will know that he 
is really great. 


is evidently a good deal of an ass. 
Nemesis will at last get after you. 


NATIVE TREES* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, 


THE TUPELO. 

“Tupelo” is an alluring name for an attractive tree, 
It is an Indian name and the tree has an aboriginal 
wildness about it. Beautiful though it be in some of 
its varied forms, it has, under certain conditions of 
locality and growth, the sturdiness and grotesqueness 
of a native savage. Especially is this true in. the 
autumn, when the tree, in its foliage of intense 
searlets and reds, takes on its war paint for the king- 
ship of the woods. A search for trees of this species 
takes one away from beaten tracks, often through 
tanvles of brushwood, to the borders of muddy pools, 
by trickling water courses, and into swamps too miry 
for ordinary forest growth. They are sometimes 
found on drier grounds, in’ the vicinity of the moist 
localities which they prefer, and when growing elone, 
in such spots, take on some of their most striking 
forms. The tupelo, when not impeded by other 
trees, near by, usually forms a very compact, pyra- 
midal, or oval, head. ‘Phe branches naturally begin 
very low, not higher than six or seven feet. "They are 
always very still, often crooked, and much divided into 
rigid, lateral twigs. While the tree is usually in shel- 
tered situations, when exposed, it seems to delight to 
face the blasts. throwing its sturdy arms towards the 
prevailing winds with unyielding strength. 

While the forms named are the more common, it as- 
sumes, often in spots not far removed from each other, 
several sportive shapes, so odd, for trees, that one feels 
fashion books to name 


to consult some of nature’s 


them. IT know a pasture tupelo, probably grown in 
the open froma seedling, with a perfect umbreila 
shaped head. This shape, with slight variations, is 
not infrequent. 
seem packed upon one another, strike out at first hori 


zontally, taking, gradually, a downward trend, until 


The limbs, which are so close as to 


they make stooping necessary for one to get beneath 
the mound of verdure whieh clothes it in summer. An- 
other form, not so common, but hardly rare, is that of 
a broad, inverted cone, the branches above lengthening 
greatly into a flattened top, which takes a freak of 
ceasing to go up, and puts its energy into spreading 
out, instead, almost as though educated in modern 
society. Still another form, rare indeed, but repaying 
a long tramp in the finding, is the “hour-glass” shape 
of head—broad at the bottom, slender in the middle, 
broad again at the summit. 
suspects that a topiary artist has been at work upon it, 
but, knowing the wildness of the tree's environment 
and life, he concludes that it is a bit of nature's art 
in sylva culture, which human gardeners sometimes 
| For all that it may 


Viewing it, one strongly 


stiffly imitate with their shears. 
interfere with pleasant fancies about this growth, we 
should accept the probable explanation, that it is the 
result of a vigorous start at first, a period of arrested 
development later, and a renewal of favorable condi- 
tions at last. “Snag-tree” is a name applied to the 
tupelo without reference to any special shape it may 
take, but is used by wood-choppers as expressive of iis 
ceneral habit of branching, which would require still 
harsher words fitly to describe it. 

While the tree is notable for the striking, and often 
beautiful, forms of head, its leaves clothe it with a 


*Copyrighted, 1891. 


charm peculiarly its own, They generally vary much 
in shape on the same tree, and even on a single spray, 
running through the ovate, elliptical, and orbicular 
outlines. On growing branchlets they are arranged 
alternately, but the foliage is largely in tufts of four 
to six, at the ends of the spray, being so close, and 
plaited above each other on the slope of the head, that 
they seem like a coat of mail, their almost metallic 
lustre on the upper surface adding to the fitness of the 
simile. 

In the early days of autumn, the tupelo is 
the first tree to show brillancy of color, hanging out its 
banners of orange and searlet and crimson, even before 
the swamp maples give hints of their rivalry with the 
October sunsets. We sometimes see in summer time 
sprays of tupelo, like the wings of a red-bird, flashing 
out from among the sober greens of the season. If 
we are fond of rambling where we have to brush our 
own way to get ahead at all, we may be repaid by com- 
ing to some secluded lakelet or muddy pool, fringed 
by tupelos, large and small. Their branches bend 
down to the very surface of the mirror which reflecis 
them, and when dropping their leaves, so brightly 
tinted, they seem coquetting with their own beauty. 
In such a location the term Nyssa, by which the genus 


The TREE. 


is known in the books, is not inaptly applied, for the 


word means a nymph, and, surely, this tree, so loving 


the water, is worthy of the sisterhood of the nymphs. 
In very wet swamps this is often the only noticeable 
tree. Insuch a location its raggedness usually makes 
ita very picturesque object. 
trees, which have been cut away, leaving it alone, i 


If grown with other 


shows a tall trunk, with deeply furrowed, grayish bark, 
and a tuft of scraggy branches at the top, which har- 
monize well with the hawks that perch upon it, and 
the owls whieh nest in its hollow trunk, 

The strongly marked outward features of this 
species appear again in characteristics of the wood. 
It is classed with the “hard” woods, yet it is very light. 
Its color is nearly white. of the 
limbs is seen in the twisted, interlacing fibres of the 
wood, so much contorted as to make splitting it very 
difficult. The wood makes excellent bowls, light and 
strong. For the hubs of light wheels, it is excellent. 
It is also useful rollers in mechanical 
or firewood it is so little esteemed, and so 


The “snagginess 


for smooth 
works, 
dreaded by the chopper, that there is no need of saying 
to him, “Woodman, spare that tree!” 

So these trees, graceful in some of their forms, pic- 
turesque in all, usually hold the ground which they 


The flowers are all in clusters; the “sterile,” four to 
six together, at the end of a downy footstalk; the 
“fertile,” 
stalk. The fruit is a small, hard, elliptic drupe, cov- 
ered with a thin acid flesh, blue-black. The ming- 
ling of the fruit with the tinted autumn leaves makes 
an attractive combination, 

The tupelo has recently come into notice for orna- 
It is attractive in winter, as well as 


one to four ina elose bunch, on a short foot- 


mental planting. 
when in leaf, and its strongest features are peculiar to 
itself. Its individuality is pleasing to tree lovers. 
But it is difficult to transplant it from its native 
haunts to'the dressed grounds of grass borders or 
lawns, which it would so much adorn. Nursery- 
grown trees, however, succeed well, and they are easily 
started from the seed. They have been tried enough 
to show that they develop some of their most beautiful 
characteristics under artificial conditions. 

West and south of the [ludson this tree varies some- 
what from the New England type, and is known by the 
names “Pepperidge” and * gum tree.’ 
ranges from the latitude of Maine to the gulf states, 


‘sour 


and grows to a large timber size in some regions south, 
The tree is nowhere more striking in its aspeets than 
in eastern) Massachusetts and Rhode Our 
illustrative picture derives special interest from. the 
fact that the original stands in low ground but a few 
rods from the spot where the patriot savage, Ning 
Philip, was killed, this place being in the “swamp” at 
the base of the historic “Mount Hope,” Bristol, Rhode 


Island. 


Island. 


WHO CAN’T SPELL, 


BY ELIZABETH P. 


A COLLEGE GIRL 
TAPLEY. 


It is the humiliation of my life that 1, a college stu- 
dent, cant spell. Tf it were a disgrace that L eould 
keep to myself, LE should not care, but everyone whom 
I know must find it out sooner or later. 

lt is fearfully mortifying to get essays back that 
say “bad spelling,” or, “spelling frightful.’ It is 
about as humiliating to get letters from my family, 
Whose last page is filled with a double list of words, 
first as T misspelt them, then as they should be. 

The worst of all is that no one will believe that I 
cant spell; they all say that Tam either careless or 
lazy. My father and sister have had prizes from spell- 
ing matches, and a person not able to spell is beyond 
their comprehension. But laziness is not the explina- 
tion. LT have memorized whole pages in the speller, 
but T couldn't remember them long enough to use 
them. L can’t, by mere force of will, keep in mind 
two or three thousand words, any more than [ can re- 
member as many dates unless [have something to con- 
nect them with. 
of association for words; they say, “Why, I tell if a 
word is right by the looks of it7; mow, it doesn’t look 


Other people seem to have this sor! 


any way at all tome; [have written control with a w 
in it, and had it look all right. Or, people say that 
they spell by sound; T can’t tell by the sound whether 
the middle syllable of separate is a, e, or i; the three 
ways all sound just alike, and when T looked it up in 
the dictionary I had to try first one vowel and then the 
next one till L hit the right one. 

This dictionary is my best friend; whatever | write 
it is always by my side. But it can’t keep me from 
misspelling for two reasons; often TL think that a 
word is all right, and so do not look it up; or, some- 
times I} can’t spell the word near enough right to find 
it in the dictionary, and accordingly conclude that the 
printer must have left it out. 

With what fear and trembling do L write a buisiness 
letter; [ look up every word in it, including preposi- 
tions, and last spring, not feeling sure of myself even 
then, L sent an important buisiness letter to my sister 
for correction. J do not write as many social letters 
as | otherwise should, for to look up every word in one 
of them would be a day’s task. 

I hate examinations on account of the spelling. 
Then Lam writing so fast that I don’t spell as well as 
Ican. The idea of acollege girl handing in{paper after 
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paper full of misspelt words! It is auful. T once 
conceived the idea of carrying my pocket dictionary 
‘nto an examination, but on sober thought had to give 
it up for three reasons: 1 knew that almost everyone 
would think that I was cribbing; the few who knew 
the truth would laugh at me; and besides it would 
take up all the time, there would be none left to write. 

I have always had a theory of my own to account for 
this misfortune of mine. 1 can’t sing; it is not 
merely that I can’t carry a tune, T can’t even start it; 
I do not recognize the most familiar song; I know 
“Yanke Doodle,’ “America,” “Annie Rogney,” and 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” and that is about all; as for the 
rest I know that they are absolutely familiar, that J 
have heard them all my life, but can’t for the life of 
me tell what tune it is. I have always thought that 
there might be a psychological connection between 
these two inabilities. 

J haven't a doubt that there are misspelt words in 
this paper, but [have no idea which ones they are, and 
I can’t look up everyone in the dictionary. 

| have been told that one of the professors here in 
college can’t spell the simplest word; it is a sort of 
comfort to me to know it, if it is so, for misery does 

love company. 


FOR THE STUDY OF ADAM BEDE.—(VIIL) 


BY MARIA Rk. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP, 


METHODS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


‘*Qur Euripides, the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres ! 
—Mrs. Browning’s ** Wine of Cyprus.’ 


” 


1. Is Adam Bede” a dramatic novel? 
2 What connects the epic, drama, and novel? 
What is the kinship of the three? 

3. Had George Eliot the first requisite of the 
dramatist? Did she write a drama? 

l. What brought her into harmony with each of 
her characters? Was this uniformly easy of attain- 
ment? Why? 

5. What was George Eliot’s conception of human 
nature? 

6. In the writing of “Adam Bede,” was the imag- 
Ilow? Hlustrate, using the 


ination employed? 


word lens, 


Y Prove from “Adam Bede” that a strict adher- 
ence to truth in the delineation of character does not 
preclude ideal portraiture. 

8. In chapter NVEL what method of novelists 
llow? 


9 Why must the manifestation of inconsistencies 


does George Eliot condemn ? 


in an author’s characters be deemed a test of realism ? 
10. Does George stand this test in “Adam 
Bede’? Tlustrate. 


11. To what is attributable the fascination of the 
study of inconsistencies ? 
12. is inconsequent thought, inclination, or 


action to be accounted for? Tlustrate, using the 
words debris and current. 

13. Upon what fact creditable to human nature 
does George Kliot base the assertion in chapter XVIL, 
beginning: “Examine your words well”? 

Lt. 


through the revelation of the good and evil in men? 


What result does (reorge Kliot hope to attain 


Do modern novelists work with the same motive? 
Do they endeavor to present both the evil and the 
good in nen in true proportions? 


1G, 


origin, results, and funetions of the character of their 


Discuss the Nemesis action in “Adam Bede.’ 


What hind of novels reveal to the reader the 


dramatis personae? 

17. Name ten noted novelists of this order. and 
the most famous work of each, 

18. What does George Eliot reveal as to the ulti- 
mate office of evil? 

Ly. times is the doctrine of retribution 
brought out? By lor 
benefit in each case? 


whom ? whose particular 


20, Does George Eliot describe her characters, 
In “Adam Bede” what characters are de- 

Is the same method used with each? 

Explain George Eliot’s method of painting 


generally? 
scribed ? 
21. 


landscapes. 


22, TTow does George Eliot secure continuity of 
chapters? Illustrate. 
28. What is the method most used in the presenta- 


tion of character in “Adam Bede”? 

21. What motives inspired George Eliot in the 
writing of “Adam Bede”? 

FOR CRITICAL STUDY. 

“Few minds at once so speculative and so creative 
have ever put their mark on literature.” —R. I. 
Hutton. 

George Eliot's is “the liveliest fiction held in solu- 
tion by the most eloquent preaching.” She was “a 
writer of didactic fiction.” 
ethical instinct’; “great fertility in illustrative analo- 
vies”; and “a large share of that dramatic humor of 


She possessed “a keen 


which Shakespeare is the model.” 

“No page where we do not find something to arrest 
our attention, and the charm of the mastery of the 
English language, and simple yet eloquent style which 
it exhibits, reminds us of the author's early letters.” 

1. Compare the scope of “Adam Bede” and that of 
the novels preceding it and those contemporaneous 
with it. 

2. Are, as critics affirm, the women of “Adam 
Bede” more strongly portrayed than the men? 

3. Give instances where the figures of speech used 
are in perfect keeping with the personages using 
them. 

1. What-are the idealizations of the book? 

5. Is “Adam Bede” to be condemned, as so many 
recent novels, because it portrays sin? Why not? 

§. Indicate passages that are:— 
(a) Subjective. 
(b) Show author's love of nature. 
(c) Show author's acquaintance with nature. 
(d) Satirie. 
(ec) Didactic. 
7. Is George Eliot a success as a satirist? Why? 

8. Is “Adam Bede” at all at fault in the disposi- 
tion of any of its characters? [xplain. 

9. What desires for further information on the 
part of the reader are unsatisfied ? 

10. Is “Adam Bede” open to the criticism of tedi- 
ousness? Why? 


HINTS FOR FLOWER LOVERS. 


BY LIZZIE M. 


HADLEY 


1 wonder how many teachers know that the wild 
flowers gathered ‘during a country ramble may be 
easily preserved for future use or reference in the 
schoolroom, 

If wanted merely as “specimens,” the blossoms may 
he placed ina jar, or wide-mouthed bottle, and covered 
with aleohol. Cork tightly, and seal with melted 
beeswax, or plaster of Paris. By this method most 
flowers may be preserved for an indefinite period, 
though the colors are apt to fade. 

Another way that will probably be successful nine 
times out of ten is to dip the ends of the stems into 
sealing wax, and place the flowers in a bottle. Cork 
and seal hermetically after making sure that flowers 
and bottle are both entirely free from moisture. 
When wanted for use, take them from the bottle, cut 
off the ends of the stems and place in water. They 
will then keep as long as fresh flowers, . 

Many flowers may also be dried so perfectly as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from fresh ones, except in the 
case of white flowers, which are apt to turn yellow. 
Put into a tin box a layer of white scouring sand. 
The quantity must vary according to the length of the 
flower stems. In this sand place all but the flower 
heads, and over these sift sand to a depth of three 
inches, first making sure that each leaf and petal is ex- 
actly in place. Seal hermetically and keep in a warm 
dry place for several days, being especially careful 


when moving the box not to get the flowers out of 
place. 

lowers may also be preserved by dipping first the 
stems, and when these have cooled, the buds and blos- 
soms into melted paratline, just warm enough to 
liquefy, taking care that every part-is covered so as to 
exclude the air. When cool, place under a shade like 
ordinary wax flowers. 

In trying these experiments it is well to know that 
any moisture about the flowers will prevent their pres- 
ervation. 

It may appear superfluous to say a word in reference 
to pressing flowers, yet few understand how to do it 
properly. 

If no flower-press is at hand, use large books, or fail- 
ing to obtain these, newspapers—if several thicknesses 
are used—will do very well for leaves and ferns, but 
blotting-paper is better for flowers, though the paste- 
hoard, from ordinary blocks of paper, is a fairly good 
substitute. See that the flowers are perfectly dry, 
place in position, and press between heavy weights, 
gradually increasing the amount of pressure each day. 

Most us have found that some flowers: become black 
This evil may be partially 
remedied by immersing the whole flower-stem in boil- 
ing water and allowing it to remain for several min- 
utes before pressing. 


soon as pressed. 


As pressed flowers are quite brittle, as soon as pos- 
sible, they should be properly labelled and mounted 
in books or upon cardboard, the parts being held in 
place by strips of court-plaster or gummed paper. 

The colors of pressed leaves and ferns are apt to 
fade, and when wanted for decorative purposes these 
may be heightened by carefully rubbing in Winsor & 
Newton's dry colors, 

Leaves, flowers, ferns, and grasses may be erysta!- 
lized by immersing them for several hours in a solu- 
tion obtained by boiling down to one-half the quan- 
tity hot water in which as much alum as it will hold 
has been dissolved. ‘Chey may be frosted by dipping 
in gum arabic water and sprinkling with powdered 
isinglass. 

All these are easily gathered and prepared at this 
season, and will be a source of pleasure in the school- 
room when cut flowers are not to be had. 

Lace bags filled with the dried blossoms of sweet 
clover will keep their perfume for a long time, and are 
sweeter than lavender, although not as strong, while 
those filled with sweet fern will give to bed and table 
linen the breath and perfume of the woods. 

Spring or autumn are the best times to transplant 
wild flowers, yet with care this may be done at any 
season. To do this successfully dig well around the 
roots and cover whatever soil adheres to them with a 
lump of moist earth (mud). Tie a bit of rubber cloth 
about this to hold it in place, or set in a pasteboard or 
hireh-bark pot. Place in a shady place and keep well 


watered until ready to plant in pots or gardens at 


home. 


LINCOLN’S HORSE TRADE. 


Abraham Lincoln was fond of a good story, and it 
is a well-known fact that he often illustrated an im- 
portant poirt in the business at hand by resorting to 
his favorite pastime. Probably one of the best he 
ever told he related of himself when he was a lawyer 
in Illinois. One day Lincoln and a certain judge, 
who was an intimate friend of his, were bantering 
each other about horses, a favorite talk of theirs. 
Finally, Lincoln said ; — 

“Well, look here, judge, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
I'll make a horse trade with you, only it must. be 
upon these stipulations: Neither party shall see the 
other’s horse until it is produced here in the court- 
yard of the hotel, and both parties must trade horses. 
If either party backs out of the agreement, he does 
so under a forfeiture of twenty-five dollars.” 

“Agreed,” cried the judge, and both he and Lin- 
coln went in quest of their respective animals. 

A crowd gathered, anticipating some fun, and 
when, the judge returned first, the laugh was uproari- 
ous. He led, or rather dragged, at the end of a 
halter, the meanest, boniest, rib-staring quadruped — 
blind in both eyes—that ever pressed turf. But 
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presently Lincoln came along carrying over his 
shoulder a carpenter’s horse. ‘Then the mirth of the 
crowd was furious. Lincoln solemnly set his horse 
down, and silently surveyed the judge’s animal with 
a comical look of infinite disgust. 

“Well, judge,” he finally said, “this is the first 
time I ever got the worst of it in a horse trade.”— 
Harper’s Round Table. 


ANSWERS TO FLORAL QUOTATIONS. 
{See Journal of July 8.} 


(5.) Imerson. (a) Geranium, flax, ete. 

(6.) Shakespeare. (a) Sweet-brier. 

(7.) Julia Anna Wolcott. (a) Each “blossom” or head 
is made up of many tiny florets. One of these alone 
would scarce attract notice; but by uniting into a head 
the florets are conspicuous enough to attract insects,— 
helpful in securing cross-fertilization. 

(8.) Browne. (a) The daisy. (b) Robert Burns. 

(9.) Whittier. (a) Trailing Arbutus. 

(10.) Mary Thacher Higginson. (a) Monotropa or In- 
dian pipe. (b) It is a saprophyte. (c) The Snow plant. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS ASSEMBLY. 


The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembiy has just closed 
its fourteenth annual session, one of the most successful 
in its history. 

President M. L. Poteal presided. Proiessor Dinwiddie 
madea plea for the thorough development of mental arith- 
metic as the basis of mathematical work. sSuperintend- 
ent Mangrun (Wilson graded schools) discussed the two 
questions, “‘What relation has geography to other 
studies?” and ‘What educational value has geography as 
a science?” 

Miss Slocumb read a paper upon vertical writing, and 
stated her reasons for declaring it the most natural, the 
easiest to learn, the most satisfactory, and the best of all 
systems. 

President’s annual address on “The Child as Teacher.” 
He said: “I might put the schoolmaster to school to the 
pupil. Interest in the child is of two kinds, sentimental 
and scientific. Two factors in the innocence of child life 
are ignorance and purity. What do we know? The 
great problems which vexed the ancient Greek still re- 
main problems. We enlarge the sphere of knowledge, 
hut to multiply the points of contact with the surrounding 
unkaown. 

“Childhood is perfect simplicity; man a bundle of feel- 
ing, intellect, impulse, reason. He has eaten of the tree 
ot knowledge, and his head is a traitor to his heart. ‘The 
faith’ of the child is familiarity with the invisible. Play 
is the serious business of childhood. Originality is the 
law of childhood. The infant conforms to nobody;—all 
conform to it. The teacher’s function is to give not only 
instryiction, but inspiration and refreshment to the child.” 

In the department cf superintendence a paper was read 
by Superintendent Sheppe upon “The Frequency, Pur- 
pose, and Mode of Conducting Teachers’ Meetings,’ and 
Professor 'Tones (department of pedagogy, University of 
North Carolina) presented ‘‘A Course of Pedagogical 
Study for the Improvement of City Public School 
Teachers.” 

In the convention department, Superintendent Tones 
(Durham) spoke upon ‘The Correlation of Studies.” He 
said. *‘The greatest good to the pupil can come only from 
a correlation of studies. Some subjects are correlated 
naturally. Geography and history must be correlated, if 
the highest good is secured. German schools are success- 
ful because more attention is paid to correlation, 

“The difficulty of properly classifying the students in 
the freshman year is due to the lack of proper grouping 
of studies in the preparatory schools. A well-rounded 
physical manhood is only secured by an all-round devel- 
opment. Intellectual development depends on proper 
grouping of studies. The best results will be secured 
only when there is intelligent classification in all grades 
and schools, from the primary to the university.” 

‘The German Schools” was the subject of an address 
by Professor Claxton (State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege), The speaker gave an account of two visits to the 
schools of Germany. He reviewed their distinctive fea- 
tures, the entire control by the government, the prepara- 
tion for teaching, rigid examination required, and satis- 
factcry evidence of ability to instruct. License once 
granted is for life, or until pensioned for age or infirmity. 

The evening entertainment was a concert by the or- 
chestra of the State Institution for the Blind, at Raleigh. 

“The Special Work of the Academy in Our Educational 
System” was treated by Principal Whitsett ot Whitsett 
Academy. The academies and private schools of North 
Carolina have played a significant part in our educational 


development. The graded school is for the larger towns. 
This does not solve the problem for the smaller towns and 
the country, 

The academy is really deserving of less criticism than 
any other portion of our educational work. All honor to 
our academies and secondary schools of whatever nature, 
that, without endowment from private benefactors, or aid 
from the state, have done what they could for our educa- 
tional development. Professor Horner (Horner school, 
Oxford) declared that there is not a high school in the 
state that does not find it difficult to keep its boys out of 
college. The colleges have too low a standard. They do 
themselves harm in their endeavor to obtain students. 
From two-thirds to three-fourths of those who enter drop 
out before graduation. A humorous but pointed discus- 
sion followed. 

Night session.—Superintendent Ray (State Institution 
for the Blind, Raleigh) lectured upon the history of Helen 
Keller. The first object given her was a doll, and its 
name was spelled by the fingers closed upon hers. She 
grasped the connection between the name and the thing; 
when at the well, m-u-g was spelled upon her fingers, 
and w-a-t-e-r for that which was spilled from it. As the 
idea flashed upon her, she stooped and placed her hand 
upon the earth, and then elevated it, as if to ask, ‘‘What is 
this 1 walk upon?” And’‘so, step by step, until now, in 
her eighteenth year, she is a student in the Harvard an- 
nex, and speaks and reads French and German as well 
as her own tongue. She has the marvelous power of plac- 
ing her fingers upon the vocal organs of another person, 
or in the mouth. and reading thus their oral speech. ‘The 
story of her development was made the text of encourag- 
ing lessons to all who could see and hear. 

Professor Lawrence (Wake Forest College) lectured 
upon “The Experimental Approach to the Discovery of 
the X-rays,” and illustrated the same, exhibiting their 
effects with the usual apparatus. Sunday the assembly 
heard a discourse from Rey. Dr. Hoge, Wilmington, upon 
“Our Saviour’s Bible; or, The Great Teacher and His 
Book.”’ 

Night session-eSermon by Rev. Dr. John C. Kilgo 
(president Trinity College) upon ‘Moses; or, The Man 
of Faith.” 

The state superintendent of public schools, Mr. Nu- 
bane, addressed the assembly upon the changes in the 
school law made by the legislature of 1897, and the duties 
and qualifications of a new officer, the supervisor, to take 
charge the first Monday in July. He declared that he 
would not approve any nomination except that of a prac- 
tical teacher. 

“The Township System” was the subject of a strong 
paper by State Senator Butler of Clinton. He pointed out 
that the change from the old district system of schools 
was a necessity, and illustrated and enforced his state- 
ment by numerous facts and figures. 

Professor Joyuer (State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege) advocated the adoption of earnest measures to se- 
cure the ratification by the people at the polls of the 
proposition to levy in each township a tax of not less than 
ten cents on the dollar and thirty cents on the poll, for 
local edueation, in addition to the general fund. 

He declared that general taxation would never accom- 
plish the end sought, and establish the fact by statistics. 

We need the spirit of grand old Horace Mann. The 
burden of the fight must fall upon the teachers, and they 
must lead. 

“The Mutual Relations and Duties of States and 
Schools” was the topic of Dr. Melver, president State 
Normal College. This address was along the lines of the 
preceding, and was a strong appeal for local taxation for 
the schools: “The act of the last legislature, not author- 
izing, but ordering, an election to be held next August 
in every township in the state, which has not yet levied 
a local tax for pubiic schools, and the command to repeat 
that election every two years, until a tax is voted, is the 
most important law on the statute books of North 
Carolina. 

“Liberty is not the end of government, as many think. 
It is the atmosphere necessary to Republican govern- 
ments. 

“Let the child learn that the chief end of all right 
political government is human progress, and that the 
individual right a citizen surrenders for the general good 
is only part of the tax he pays to support the government 
which protects him, and seeks to promote the welfare of 
mankind.” 

“The State and Education” was discussed from an- 
other standpoint by J. W. Bailey, Esquire, of Raleigh. 
He said: ‘““‘We are confronted with the question, ‘What 
part shall the state take in education?’ This matter is 
too great for prejudice, selfishness, pride, or epithets. 

“The state must not be considered as a system of laws 
or an embodiment of traditions, The state, as an insti- 
tution, is the creature of its citizens, by compact, for 
their mutual protection. When it goes beyond its func- 
tions, it becomes an aggressor. 


“What right has the state to educate at all? This is 
determined by the state’s need. It should do nothing 
that is not necessary. 

“But what right has the state to undertake to give 
higher education? How can we spend $20,000 a year to 
graduate a class of forty in geology, German, and Greek, 
when 690,000 boys and girls have hardly a chance to 
learn their A B C’s? 

“If you would uplift the people by education, you must 
begin at the bottom. North Carolina began at the top; 


New England at the bottom; you know the difference. 
Faual and exact justice fails when the state gives 600 
young men and women higher education and neglects to 
provide for the other 600,000. 

“Higher education aims at the development of char- 
acter. Without Christianity it is dangerous to the state 
and the individual. Yet a state cannot be Christian, by 
its constitution, any more than Buddhist. If it ofter 
higher education, it must be godless. 

“Voluntary institutions among us, representing a 
million of dollars, should be freely supported, without the 
state’s competition to destroy them. 

“The state has no right to run a normal college in 
direct competition with the female seminaries. Let nor- 
mal schools be normal.” - 

Dr. Alderman, president University of North Carolina, 
took for his subjeet “The Child and the State.” 

He said that we are now passing through a great silent 
revolution, seeking to find a clue to a changed social 
order, under the stern pressure of poverty. Uneducated 
races must die, and states fhust pay for being stupid. 
Draw a line from Cleveland to Washington and we are 
all in a state of literary, financial, and industrial servi- 
tude to the small section of our land east of that line. 

We have a great state potentially, great in moral vigor, 
brain power, climate, traditions, and soil. We lack train- 
ing and skill. 

The following officers were chosen: President, Super- 
intendent Alexander Graham, Charlotte graded schools; 
vice-president, W. H. Rugsdale, principal of academy, 
Greenville; and secretary, C. J. Parker, Raleigh. 

“The Personal Equation in Education” was ably treated 
by President Taylor (Wake Forest College). “The three 
special functions of the teacher are imparting instruction 
and mental training and developing character. Some of 
this work is but done in the class; some with the in- 
dividual. We should make our pupils our personal 
friends, and ever grow nearer to them.” The whole topic 
of drawing out the individuaiity of the student was dis- 
cussed at length. 

President Clewell. Salem Female Academy, read a 
paper upon “The Aesthetic in Education.” “Some re- 
gard the care of the aesthetic as a sign of weakness. But 
beauty is as much a part of education as utility and in- 
dustry. Whatever adds beauty, adds power. Manners, 
voice, personal adornment, these give advantages in 
school life. These things should be carried into home 
life.” 

Night session was devoted to “Christian Education,” 
by Rev. Dr. Kilgo, president Trinity College. ‘‘Educa- 
tion should aim to elevate the human race, and fit it for 
all the relations pessible. But education is not the 
primary factor in human development. The idea that 
controls education is the supremest doctrine of life. 

Christian education is not moral education. A col- 
lege that does not teach the Bible as the supremest text- 
book does not give Christian education. 

“Viewed as a policy, the opposition of the state is base 
in its ingratitude. Unphilosephic men think a Christian 
state quite sufficient. 

“The world to-day is calling for a larger type of man- 
hood. You will never get it until Christ becomes the 
foundation of our edueation.” 

“Co-Edueation” was discussed in its different phases 
by Professor Forest, superintendent Goldsboro graded 
schools, also by Professor Hobgood, Oxford Female Sem- 
inary, and Rev. Mr. Atkinson, president Elm College. 

A fine paper was presented by Rev. Mr. lvey, editor of 
the Christian Advocate, upon the subject of “The Educa- 
tional Mission of Journalism.” “The newspaper has a 
broad, far-reaching, divine mission. The day that saw 
the newspaper a fact ushered in a new era. But the 
newspaper whose ideal is low becomes a literary charnel 
house, breathing out deadly miasma. 

“The newspapers of North Carolina are on the side of 
education.” 

The speech of the day, and one of the most thoughtful 
heard during the assembly, was the paper entitled an 
“Educated Electorate,’ by Hon. Mr. Hale, editor Fayette- 
ville Observer. It may be regarded as a reply to the 
recent address of Walter Page, Esquire, of the Atlantic 
Magazine, delivered at the commencement of the State 
Normal College. He described the condition of the peo- 
ple of this section before the war. 

He said: “I have seen in this state before the war many 
a man who was as happy as a lord, whose total posses- 
sions, as rated in the census, would not pay rental for a 
middle-class house in Boston or New York. Yet he had 
flocks and herds, grassy lawns, fertile fields, sparkling 
streams. and woodland glades, rich milk and_ butter, 
warm clothes and roaring fires, and, better than all, a 
small, but well-selected, library from which he stocked 
his brain with sound knowledge of the duties of an 
American freeman. Everything that was worn or eaten 
on his place was made there. He never had occasion to 
reckon values or money. 

“Our electorate before the war was highly educated. 
Even the unlettered were taught at the hustings the 
science of government. An educated democracy is the 
goal for which we should strive, but what we want is 
not the leveling down which a premature extension of 
the suffrage produces, but a leveling up which follows a 
eradnal process that prevailed in both England and 
Carolina.” > 

Few organizations of teachers command such uni- 
versal respect as the body which has just adjourned at 
Morehead. 
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Are you reading to advantage? 


If you are thoroughly tired, plan to camp out for 


a few weeks. 


The pioneers in the summer school movement had 
little idea of the service they were to render the educa- 
tional world. 

Learn all you can, in all the ways vou can, from all 


but make i 
It will then 


the sources you can, at any time vou can, 
thoroughly your own before you use it, 
hear your imprint. 


Statesmen have no more trying experiences than 
those associated with the making of a tariff bill for the 
United States—Fast and West, North and South, 
mountains and valleys, seaports and lake ports, 
spinners and wool growers, shoemakers hide 


raisers. All this teachers escape. 


The new school Jaw of the state of Washington re- 
quiring all teachers in service to pass an examination 
or give place to those who can is making sad havoe 
with the teachers of that state. While there is some 
thing to be said for it theoretically, it is little less 
than brutal practically. Tf a teacher is a success, a 
technical examination is an impertinence. 


An Ideal. 
ideal, and that ideal must be in the mind of the 
teacher, Tt must be transferred to the mind of the 
child; it must become in every sense the child’s ideal. 
He must be Inspired by the teacher to reach that ideal. 


Phere is no right teaching without an 


lt must not be vague and visionary on the one hand. 
nor low and practical on the other: it must be above 


any ideal that the child would naturally have. It 
must be an ideal that no one branch of study can com- 
pass. Tt must bean ideal toward which he strives 
through arithmetic. geography, grammar, ete. It 
must, in the nature of the case, be a composite ideat. 
In it there must be these elements,—keen thinking, 


well doing, right feeling. 


EDUCATION AT ROME. 


It is not easy to overestimate the changes which 
have revolutionized edueational ideas and_ practices 
during the last half century. The existing school 
system of Boston or of Chicago is vastly different 
from that lack of a svstem which worked such remark- 
able results in Horace Mann and in the men of his 
generation. The changes of fifty years are most in- 
spiring, and yet, in order to: appreciate them, to 
understand the real meaning of this tremendous reyo- 
lution, and to gain in some measure an idea of its true 
proportion, it is worth while to glance at popular edu- 
cation and at its development in a more remote past. 
An excellent opportunity to do this is afforded by an 
essay by Dr. George Clarke of Colorado, recently pub- 
lished, upon the education of children at Rome. 

In the age of Augustus pedagogic ideas were by no 
means an innovation in the field of intellectual activi- 
ties. The men who seratehed their business docu- 
ments on the clay tablets of Nineveh, and those who 
inscribed the doings of their masters upon the rocks 
of Eevpt, have left records of sending their children 
to school. 

The Greeks were deeply interested in educational 
problems. as every one knows, and*not a few of the 
common places of our pedagogic literature are found 
The Romans have left less than the 
the philosophie students of 


in’ Aristotle. 
Greeks from whieh 
school problems can glean new ideas, for the Romans 
were a very practical people, and so it is the practice 
rather than the theory of their schools which the 
modern student of education finds it worth his leisure 
to read about. In every department of human prog- 
ress, the changes of a score of centuries are worthy 
of serious consideration, The changes which have 
come over school keeping and teaching are in some 
Very suggestive. 

Two conclusions are inevitable from any considera- 
tion of the distant past, and the study of Roman edu- 
cation emphasizes these clearly: The boys who saw the 
hungry, socialistic mobs on the banks of the Tiber fed 
by the demagogues who showed Rome how to legislate 
regardless of other nations, bore an amazing resem- 
blance, in their boy natures and boy habits, to those 
whose fathers are worrying over the standard of 
value,—commercial, moral, or intellectual,—of these 
United States; and the men and women of to-day are 
almost inconceivably better off for the inhetited ex- 
periences and the compounded thought of the last 
twenty centuries. 

lituman nature has not changed very much since 
ve wheedled her consort into doing something to 
please her, against) his manlier judgment. The 
Roman school teacher was not more able than is his 
successor to-day to prevent his charges from offend- 
ing the proprieties and the prudery of the age, by 
their inborn deprayity and their natural hatred of 
conventions. Children then, as now, dreaded the 
school hours, and two thousand years have not 
changed the arguments for and against private tutors, 
as an alternative to public—whether in the English 
The lads of Rome 
had their equivalent for “hooking Jack,” they took 
cumin to make their parents and teachers think that 
they were too weak to stand the strain of school work. 


or the American sense—schools. 


and they hardened their hands, and other parts no 
doubt, that they might the better show Roman for- 
titude under the blows of the ferule. 

Many and mighty are the innovations of the past 
half century, but the progress is in great measure only 
the discovery and more general utilization of what has 


been going on during the preceding centuries of 
human progress. 

The ideas which are so loudly exploited to-day— 
child-study itself—it is almost safe to say, were 
thought .of and appreciated long ago. © Compulsory 
attendance legislation was discussed by the Roman 
senators. ‘The well-to-do fathers and mothers of 
every age\ have been deeply interested in their chil- 
dren and heir children’s children, and to-day we are 
only experiencing the benefits of all this interest in 
the past. Our duty is to utilize it to the best advant- 
age, and to pass it on in ever-increasing force to the 
profit of the future. The ever-increasing numbers of 
parents who take an interest in the future happiness, 
as well as the suecess, of their children have made it 
possible to put into practice in the schools many of 
the schemes which have survived the processes of re- 
curring discovery. While the delay ean net assure 
success in operation, if does prevent any unnecessary 
or serious risk to the pupils involved. 

Twenty centuries ago all this widely disseminated 
interest was quite unknown. Schoolroom methods 
were comparatively youthful. We can find many 
parallels to-day for the methods of the Roman gram- 
maticus, but the parallel is between the advanced 
methods of the best instructors in that immature 
period, and the experiments of the immature teacher 
of to-day,—made bold by a normal degree, perhaps, 
and in the happy confidence of a first re-election. 
Vertical penmanship is a vast improvement over the 
wooden moulds in which the childish Roman fingers 
learned to guide a pen. The word method is prob- 
ably somewhat better than the older device of learn- 
ing to pronounce the syllables before combining them 
into words, at least for the purposes of earning state 
grants. All of the devices and methods of the Roman 
schoolmasters,—most of them very curious and inter- 
esting, and undoubtedly infinitely better than those 
that had been supplanted,—are of course very bad 
from our elevated modern point of view. Their sig- 
nificance is in the relation which they bear, being the 
best practice of the day, to the best thought and to the 
ordinary practice of contemporaries. There is just a 
chance suspicion that the several factors, that the city 
training schools, the educationist philosophers, and the 
country teachers of New Hampshire or Lowa, stand in 
much the same relation to each other to-day as did 
We do 


not find it any easier to realize this than do the histo- 


their prototypes in the golden age of Rome. 


rians of Roman education, but until the facts of pro- 
portion and relation are clearly appreciated, a large 
part of every educational discussion will entirely fail 
to help towards the solution of whatever problem may 
be at issue. 


OPENING ADDRESS AT THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, PRESIDENT. 
[July 9, 1897.) 

Members of the American Institute of Instruction as- 
sembled for the sixty-seventh annual session of the old- 
est educational association in America, and_ so far as 
is known, the oldest in the world: — 

In the vear 1850 in the city of Boston the American In- 
stitute of Instruction was organized by the educational 
leaders of the New England and Middle states, of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Ohio. It had been intended to cal! 
it the New England Educational Association, but when 
it was seen that men had come from beyond the Hudson, 
and even from beyond the Alleghanies, the name was 
changed to embrace the continent. Jt has taken sixty- 
seven years for us to appreciate that this institute is for 
Americans, and not for statesmen, and at last it has been 
given us, sons of eminent sires, to brush away a line that 
no man has ever seen, and to be American educators, 
rather than educational statesmen; and it is a happy coin- 
cidence that we assemble in the most northern of the 
American metropolitan cities at a time when the whole 
civilized world is rejoicing with boundless Great Britain 
in the year of her jubilee over the glorious reign of the 
grandest sovereign of the kingdoms and empires of thé 
earth in these modern times. We are here, not as politi- 
cians or religionists, not as protectionists or annexation- 
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ists, but as lovers of mankind, believing in the aristoce “acy 
of intellect and the democracy of conscience, We are 
here to join hands in the attempt to make all rules con- 
form to Godlike justice and mercy, to broaden all roads 
upon which men wend their way heavenward. 

This institute was cradled in unusual times. Within a 
year of its birth, the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science--the most remarkable association of its 
kind in the world—was organized; the Perkins Institu- 
tion for'the Blind—the first great American effort to 
henefit the defective classes was founded; the first geo- 
logical survey of the New World was made by Professor 
Hitchcock of Amherst, who at that time discovered the 
first “tin” on the continent, a product which has recently 
elected and defeated one of the most remarkable presi- 
dents of the states; friction matches lighted their first 
fires; the Fairbanks scales weighed their first merchan- 
dise; the first type was cast and the first cylinder press 
rolled off its first rapid edition; the first locomotive 
was run out of an American shop; the Welland ship 
canal united the great lakes; the citizens of the states 
were frantic over the raising of silk, and enterprising men 
were building better than they knew in laying out the vil- 
lage of Chicago. The American Institute of Instruction 
certainly came into being with good company. 

There were giants in those days. Irving was the liter- 
ary genius of the times, Bryant was secure in his fame, 
Cooper was trying on his “Leather Stockings,” Whittier 
was pluming his literary wings, Poe was practicing 
“Nevermore,” Edward Everett was teaching his country- 
men what classic oratory means, Garrison was launching 
his matchless ‘Liberator,’ and Daniel Webster’s reply 
to Colonel Hayne classed him with Demosthenes. 

Across the seas Tennyson was making his best bow to 
lovers of English verse, Felicia Hemans was a general 
favorite, Leigh Hunt was publishing his most popular 
work, Compte issue i his philosophy, Victor Hugo was 
the sensation of the h i, and Charles Darwin was sailing 
on the five years’ voyeve that immortalized him. 

Those days were especially educational. Pestalozzi 
had just gone to his reward, and his disciples were gird- 
ing on their armor for the great conflict with the powers 
of darkness, Froebel was in the prime of his manhood, 
with a quarter of a century of activity before him, Horace 
Mann had just entered the Massachusetts legislature, 
Henry Barnard graduated from Yale, Lowell Mason pub- 
lished the first “chool song book in the world, Joseph 
Wotcester gave literary America its first great dictionary, 
Audubon was charming the world with the beauty of his 
birds. and Longfellow was writing a school book as ua 
prelude to his poems. There were, indeed, giants in those 
days. 

The leading men in the states were the friends of edu- 
cation. It was the fashion of the day for the best 
thinkers to class the mission of the educator with that 
of the statesman and the reformer. Henry Barnard was 
a brilliant scholar and orator. Webster eas captivating 
the youth of the land, and Barnard, with wealth and 
family association to assist, had every temptation to ac- 
cept the honors of public life on the one hand, or the in- 
tensity of Garrisonian zeal on the other, but conviction 
and judgment led him to consecrate his talent, wealth, 
and influence to the cause of education. This was not 
alone in the man, but in the times. 

Years have come and gone since then. Times and con- 
ditions have changed. It was within a year of the birth 
of this institute that the legislature of Massachusetts re- 
ceived the report of a committee of eminent men upon 
the advisability of the building of a railroad to the Hud- 
son river. The report thought it not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that ultimately there might be as many as seventy- 
five passengers, local and through traffic, in a day; the 
report further advised that the track should be long 
blocks of granite, with a thin iron rail laid thereon; but 
the committee could not decide whether it was better to 
have a long gradual grade, or build it on as long levels 
as possible, using horse-power except on the sharp in- 
clines, where stationary steam engines would be service- 
able. Since that time,steam has worked wonders in manu- 
facturing, in railway and waterway traffic; electricity 
first winged our words and then our voice, and now our 
bodies seem to fly by trolley; it first lighted our streets 
and homes, and now sends daylight through our bodies 
until the beating of our hearts may be seen through the 
side of a house; then there were no light carriages and 
no coaches, where now both are being superseded, the one 
by the bicycle, the other by the elevated road and the 
subway; then photography was mythical, while to-day 
the snap-shot enables the artist and mechanical genius 
to reproduce a railway train in a theatre or hall with such 
lifelikeness as to make one catch his breath least he be 
run down thereby, and the art of aerial photography gives 
a perfect picture of everything within one’s horizon and 
for ten miles beyond; then the typewriter and the phono- 
graph were undreamed of, and machinery had touched no 
part of the shore, where to-day a single city turns out 


a pair of shoes from the raw leather in fourteen minutes 
and fourteen seconds, and $116,000,000 worth in a year. 

There are 60,000,000 more people in the states, and they 
have vastly more by way of comfort and luxury. For- 
tunes to-day are in millions, where then they were in 
thousands. The laboring man has much higher pay and 
works less hours, while his wages bring him comforts un- 
dreamed of in those days, and his leisure may be filled 
with luxuries that royalty could not then enjoy. Our free 
parks are more restful and beautiful than regal estates 
in those days, while a nickel enables one to ride many 
miles with speed and luxury that William 1V. or Louis 
Philippe could not enjoy in 1830. 

But with all these changes, there is little to be said in 
this sixty-seventh session that was not said or implied 
in the first. The sentiment of those speakers on school 
architecture and sanitation, on text-books and methods, 
on physical culture and manual arts was practically as 
advanced as ours. Those men knew what they wanted, 
but not how to get it. They knew what ought to be, but 
the world was not ready for it. Their time had not come. 
The first “‘modern” schoolhouse was not built until this 
institute was seventeen years old, and that building—the 
Quincy school of Boston—is as antiquated to-day as the 
stage-coach of half a century ago. The men were archi- 
tects, not builders; prophets, not historians. 

Pestalozzi died in poverty. Froebel died broken- 
hearted. Horace Mann died in a death grapple with edu- 
cational conditions that he could not control. 

Things are not what we would have them. Ideal 
schoolhouses are too few, ventilation and sanitation are 
in the experimental stage, the best text-books are not 
always selected, the teachers are not all saints, all chil- 
dren are not cherubs, supervision is not always expert, 
school boards are not always above pride and prejudice, 
and salaries are rarely sufficient; but, despite these 
things, our lines have fallen to usin pleasant places. 
1897 is infinitely better, educationally, than 1830, 

There is less of the inertia of human nature, less of the 
putting on of the brakes of conservatism, less jumping 
of the tracks through crankiness. There are higher edu- 
cational ideals, there is more professional intelligence. 
While the great men in other lines of public and profes- 
sional activity are less interested in education than they 
were sixty-seven years ago, those in the profession are 
of a higher type of intelligence, have nobler professional 
standards, and for their work there are opportunities 
then unsuspected. 

This is, indeed, a glorious to-morrow of that yesterday 
which the founders of the American Institute of In- 
struction represent; but we should concern ourselves 
chiefly with making our day the yesterday of a grander 
to-morrow. This session of the institute is for presenting 
architectural plans for the most ideal professional work 
of the world. 

Let us to the work as Americans, for America and for 
humanity. As the teacher is, the school is; as the school 
is, the child is; as the child is, the world will be. 


EDITORIAL MENTION, 


It is amusing to note the persistency with which the 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, WKent’s Hill, Me., etects Frank 
Jones of Paie Bass ale fame a trustee, and the equal per- 
sistency of all other Methodists in denouncing them. 
Mr. Jones must smile as he says to himself, “What a 
rarity is Christian charity!” 

One of the most valued, as well as one of the most 
tasteful, souvenirs of the Milwaukee meeting of the N. E. 
A. is “The Normal Schools of Wisconsin,” prepared by 
Albert Salisbury, president of the Whitewater normal, 
and presented by order of the board of regents of normal 
schools. This contains the early history of the schools, 
names of the board of regents, courses of study, standards 
for admission, besides leading facts relating to each 
school, with names of its faculty, illustrations of several 
buildings and departments add to the attractiveness of 
the souvenir. Wisconsin may claim to be the normai 
school state par excellence of all the union, having seven 
schools for a population of 2,000,000. 

The trustees of Teachers’ College announce with sin- 
cere regret the resignation from the presidency of the col- 
leze of Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., who goes abroad for a 
vear of travel and study. During the presidency of Dr. 
Hervey the college has most wonderfully advanced. The 
trustees feel that much of this growth is due to President 
Hervey, and express their high appreciation of his devo- 
tion to the college and his earnest work in its behalf. 

The name of Dr. Hervey will always be associated wit 
Teachers’ College as one who, in the early days of its 
history, believed in its policy and its future, and gave it 
an impulse that put the college among the foremost in- 
stitutions for the professional training of teachers. 


\ report has been presented to the British education 
department by Brudnell Carter on the vision of 8,125 


children attending twenty-flve elementary schools in 
London, 3,181 children, or 39.15 per cent., were found to 
have normal vision in both eyes; 12.5 per cent. had nor- 
mal vision in the right eye and subnormal in the left; 700, 
or 8.6 per cent., had normal vision in the left eye and 
subnormal in the right; and 3,228, or 39.7 per cent., had 
subnormal vision in both eyes. Comparing the sexes, 
the total was made up of 3,928 boys and 4,197 girls; of 
these 43.7 per cent. of the boys had normal vision in both 
eyes, and 33.4 per cent. of the girls. Mr. Carter is of the 
opinion that the eyes of London school children generally 
are not in any way injuriously affected by the conditions 
of elementary school life. Myopia is not of frequent oc- 
currence,and Mr. Carter has failed to find any evidence of 
its progressive increase from younger children to the 
older ones, or any correspondence between the degree and 
the prevalence of the defect and the quality of the lighting 
in the schools where it was found. He hoids that the 
prevalence of subnormal vision is due to the fact that 
children so rarely look at distant objects. 


The Old South lectures for young people will begin on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 14. The course this summer 
is to be devoted to “The Anti-Slavery Struggle,” the pro- 
gramme being as follows: — 

July 14, “William Lloyd Garrison; or, Anti-Slavery in 
the Newspaper,” William Lloyd Garrison, Jr.; July 21, 
“Wendell Phillips; or, Anti-Slavery on the Platform,” 
Wendell Phillips Stafford; July 28, “Theodore Parker; 
or, Anti-Slavery in the Pulpit,’ Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale; August 4, “John G. Whittier; or, Anti-Slavery in 
the Poem,” Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer; August 11, 
“Harriet Beecher Stowe; or, Anti-Slavery in the Story.” 
Miss Maria L. Baldwin; August 18, ‘Charles Sumner; or, 
Anti-Slavery in the Senate,’ Hon. George IF. Hoar; 
August 25, “John Brown; or, Anti-Slavery on the Seaf- 
fold,” Frank B. Sanborn; September 1, “Abraham Lin- 
coln, or Anti-Slavery Triumphant,” Hon. John D. Long. 

Senator Hoar’s coming is not yet certain, but he hopes 
that his summer engagements will permit it. Free 
tickets for the course are given to all young people under 
twenty applying in their own handwriting to the direc- 
tors of the Old South Work, Old South meeting house, in- 
closing stamp, or the young people can apply in person. 


THIS AND THAT. 


‘* A summer sky is over all, 

Sweet summer sounds are on the breeze-— 

The red-winged blackbird’s merry call 
Rings from the distant maple trees ; 

While humming, crossing creatures trace 

Their mazes o’er the water’s face.” 

A Russian is not of legal age till he is twenty-six years 
old. 

It is boasted of Vassar that none of her graduates have 
been divorced. 

Svery play that Ibsen writes is most carefully revised, 
and in many cases rewritten at least three times. 

The old homestead of James Fenimore Cooper at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., will soon be turned into a park. 

Albion Tourgee recommends literary ‘aspirants’ to 
work in a room with an open fire, not for the sake of the 
fire, but so as to burn five sheets for every one sent to the 
printer. 

Rubinstein gave a concert when he was only ten; Liszt 
when nine. Joachim played in public when seven, 
Vieuxtemps when ten, and Spohr when eleven; at fifteen 
the last named was appointed court musician. 

There are more children in Norway and Sweden who 
are deaf, dumb, and blind than in almost any other coun- 
try, the severe climate and the isolation of the inhabitants 
seeming to multiply these pitiful cases. In Russia, where 
there are several, they are considered beyond help. 

Professor Arthur S. Hardy, the poet and novelist, has 
been made minister resident and consul-general of the 
United States to Persia. Professor Hardy was for a time 
associated with John Brisben Walker in the publication 
of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. The salary of the Per- 
sian minister is $5,000. 

Twelve thousand boys and girls were taught to swim 
in 1896 by the London Schools Swimming Association, 
which is run on the principle that for any Briton not to 
know how to swim is a disgrace to his family and nation. 
One Journal advances the idea that in a country that rules 
the seas, swimming should be made compulsory with 
every child. 

Besides all her stories, Mrs. Oliphant wrote biographies 
of Francis of Assisi, Dante, Sheridan, Edward Irving, 
" aurence Oliphant, Principal Tulloch, and others; a his- 
tov of English literature, a book about Venice, another 
about Florence, and much else. One of her stories, “The 
Second Son,” was written in nominal complicity with 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, and first appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE STORY OF THE BIRDS. By James Newton Bas- 
kett, in “Appleton’s Home Reading Books” series. 
Edited by Dr. W. T. Harris. New York: D. Appleton 
Co. Cloth. 263 pp. 
Phila is an ideal he § the facts are reliable, the style 

attractive, the illustrations beautiful. Dr. Ww. i Harris, 
the United States commissioner of education, is certainly 
putting his personality into the editing of this new series, 
giving his professional wisdom and scholarly taste full 
play in the selection of authors, and in directing their 
treatment of subjects. The “Editor's Introduction is a 
masterly treatment of the tendency of the new education 
which he analyzes as toward original research on the one 
hand and home reading on the other. These he sees in 
the laboratory method and in the various forms of school 
extension “through the Chautauqua movement, reading 
circles, and university extension.” This first issue of the 
series is a remarkable book in every way. It is, as the 
name of the series implies, a book for home reading, but 
it is none the less adapted to school use, The story of the 
birds has never been more entertainingly told or more 
charmingly illustrated. While scientifically accurate, it 
correlates valuable information in geography and eco- 
nomics, in arithmetic and physiology. If Dr. Harris suc- 
ceeds in getting equally good work in other branches of 
natural history, in the departments of natu ral philosophy, 
history, biography, ethnology, literature, and art, it will 
in the true sense mark an era in book-making. 


ESSAYS ON FRENCH HISTORY. By James Eugene 
Farmer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 120 
pp. 

This volume contains Mr. Farmer’s scholarly and vig- 
orous essays, “The Rise of the Reformation in France 
and Its Relation to Martin Luther,” and “The Club of the 
Jacobins.” It is a great convenience to have so clear and 
vivid a consideration of specific chapters in history as are 
here published. 


SELECTIONS FROM PIERRE LOTI. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Biography, by A. Guyot Cam- 
eron, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French in the 
Sheffield Scientic School of Yale University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 185 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

In his introduction, the editor has given the reader a 
critical review of the life and writings of this remarkable 
man, whose work covers a vast field, personal, topographi- 
eal, and descriptive, with love-episodes. The editor 
has selected from these writings the choicest chapters and 
passages, expressed in the author’s own words and bril- 
liant descriptions. These selections reveal the marvelous 
power and beauty of his works, and will stimulate a fuller 
reading in French literature. This beautiful little volume 
will be welcomed by French scholars and readers, with 
thanks to the editor for his painstaking and skill in its 
preparation. The table of contents gives titles to all the 
selections, and the copious notes add much to the value 
of the book. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF SIR RICHARD 
STEELE. Edited and Annotated by George Rice Car- 
penter. Athenaeum Press Series. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Cloth. 208 pp. Price, $1.00. 

It has been a subject of comment that with all the 
“rage” for English classics, there has been no attention 
to Steele. It is true that he has never been a favorite 
with American readers or students, due, undoubtedly, to 
the fact that he has had no adequate, just biography, 
Johnson, Macaulay, and Thackeray made him famous 
rather than attractive. It remained for Aitkin (G, A.), 
in his two-volume biography, and Austin Dobson, in a 
briefer work, to create a genuine desire to know the man 
and his works more thoroughly. Mr. Carpenter has given 
us precisely what is wanted at this time. The treatment 
of the writings, as well as of the biography, is skillful. 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D. 

LL.D. New York and Chicago: Sheldon & Co. Cloth. 

315 pp. 

This is a very proper addition to the popular physical 
science series by the same author. It meets the wants of 
schools that cannot give a large amount of time to the 
study, yet require a book that is scientifically accurate 
and modern. Care has been taken to provide a large 
number of simple teaching experiments that do not re- 
quire expensive apparatus. 

THE YOUNG GAME WARDEN. By Henry Castlemon. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 411 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Silas Morgan, the ferryman, has two sons, Joe and Dan. 
The father is illiterate, indolent, shiftless, and envious 
of his more prosperous neighbors, and just the man likely 
to be imposed upon. Dan is “a chip of the old block,’ 
but Joe is naturally bright and energetic. Bob Emerson 
and Tom Hallett are two manly, but mischief-loving, boys 
in the neighborhood, They had been appointed game- 
wardens to protect the foreign birds of the mountain 
forest, and Joe Morgan had secured a similar position 
trom the owner of an adjoining forest. Bob and Tom 
plan to play a trick upon Silas Morgan. They print and 
place on his woodpile a letter informing tthe old ferryman 
(in the name of a suicide who had become tired of life) 
that if he would go to a certain cave in the mountain, he 
would find a large sum of money, which he might claim 
as his own, but warning him to beware of ghosts which 
infest that region. He visits the cave alone, but is con- 
fronted by a ghost and driven away. He now reveals the 
secret to his son Dan, and seeks his aid. They arm them- 
selves with shot-guns visit the cave, pour the contents of 

their firearms Into ad hideous ghost, without effect, and 

mam for their lives! Now, Joo meets Dan snd is 
of his danger as game one oe experience and warned 

Bob and Tom, his dah ome that region. But, with 

mines to investi same-warde ns, he detet- 

Stigate the mysterious cave 


and encounter 
the ghosts. The ghosts prove to be the 


“scarecrow” of 


robbers who have deposited vast treasures in that cave, 
and a large reward has been offered for their capture. 
They enter the cave, secure the gripsack containing the 
treasure, and receive the offered reward, Another re- 
ward is offered for the capture of the robbers. Two 
squads organize for the search, one of which is joined by 
Silas Morgan, and the other by his son Dan. The first 
squad captures the robbers and receives the reward. Now 
all but poor Dan are in independent circumstances, and 
the family “turn over a new leaf,” and settle down to a 
life of industry and comfort. It is a thrilling story, and 
brings out in clear light many features of human char- 
acter. 


BIBLE READINGS -FOR SCHOOLS. Edited by Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., D. D., Superintendent of Public In- 
strnction in Pennsylvania. New York: American 
Book Company. Linen. 12mo. 217 pp. Price, 35 
cents. 

No intelligent person, however skeptical in regard to 
the origin and inspiration of the Bible, will deny that it 
is the fountain of the best ethical instruction. Hence 
viewed merely as a human literary production, it is ab- 
solutely essential in the process of a thorough practical 
education. The reading and study of portions of this 
marvelous book cannot be omitted without serious loss 
to the pupils in our schools. To teach creeds or denomi- 
national doctrines is no part of the legitimate purpose of 
its use in these relations. Indeed, that cannot and should 
not be allowed. But the great and important moral les- 
sons which the Bible imparts are of the highest value to 
every child and pupil to fit him for his lifework. 

It is the mission of this book to select the most appro- 
priate and inspiring passages of the Scriptures and to 
arrange them conveniently for school use. ‘It contains 
forty-eight narrative readings, giving the chief Bible sto- 
ries from the creation to the shipwreck of St. Paul. Some 
of the great parables, sayings, and discourses selected 
trom the Psalms, Proverbs, and prophets, and more espe- 
cially the great moral precepts in which it abounds, fol- 
low this narrative. The book is admirably adapted to the 
use for which it was designed, and no doubt it will be 
welcomed by teachers to its place in the classroom, and 
will prove very helpful. The author is not only a devout 
Bible student and an eminently successful teacher, but 
has had that responsibility of administration which begets 
wisdom, and his selections show the breadth of his 
scholarship and the extent of his experience. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik, 
Author of “A Life for a Life,” “Christian’s Mistake,” 
ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 517 pp. 

This is one of the most popular novels in the English 
language. Whatever else may be said of this story when 
compared with the works of Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Ceorge Eliot, it cannot be denied that the author has 
struck a note which finds a faithful echo in the hearts of 
the reading public. The work is pervaded by a religious 
tone and spirit. It is said to be to the liberal churchman 
what the imitation of Christ was to the Roman Catholic, 
and the ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress” was to the Puritan. The 
author has aimed to draw a hero in John Halifax, who in 
his evervday life, in contact with all the influences of this 
perverse world, can practice absolute Christianity, taking 
the New Testament as his only rule and standard of con- 
duct, and who can devote himself to some ordinary occu- 
pation and yet be a real “‘gentleman.” She could have 
but few, if any, living examples to aid her in this task, 
yet her ideal is well drawn, and may, and should be, at- 
tainable. In this novel the author chose her background 
in the country of Tewkesbury and Stroud, beyond the sea. 
The name “John Halifax’? was found on a tombstone in 
Tewkesbury Abbey churchyard, and here she found not 
only the name, but much material for her story. The 
work is worthy of the reputation it has gained, and will 
be welcomed in its new and attractive dress by many who 
have, and more who have not, read it. It cannot fail to 
have an important influence in producing more genial re- 
lations between the different classes in society than have 
prevailed during, at least, a part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

CHARLES DARWIN AND THE THEORY OF NATU- 
RAL SELECTION. By Edward B. Poulton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 224 pp. Price, $1.25. 
At the moment when this notice was being prepared, a 

clergyman of the Church of England rose in a crowded 

London church, and in a loud voice three times protested 

against the confirmation of a man to the highest eccle- 

siastical post in England, because he believed in the doc- 
trine of evolution. Whereupon the astonished audience 

proceeded to disgrace itself, thereby offering perhaps a 

new proof of human evolution. 

It is scarcely forty years since Darwin, surprised into 
action by the suggestion of views coinciding with his own 
convictions, by Alfred Russell Wallace, printed his first 
clear statements of the theories which have done more, 
probably, than any other single thing to expand and 
strengthen the intellectual horizon and the mental power 
of the human race. The “Origin of Species’ was pub- 
lished in 1859, and if its author was not forced to wait 
for recognition of his work, the recognition was very far 
from being unanimously favorable to the new notions. 
Men are already Winning recognition in active life to 
whom Huxley is scarcely more than a tradition, the name 
of some one whom they dimly remember to have been an 
abomination to their fathers. These fathers are still in 

y i : Vv h: gnized that he won his 
treat fight, and are content that their children should be- 

Professor Poulton has prepared valuable 
as a valuable little study 

of Darwin, and of his work, based upon the standard 

“Life and Letters,” interpreted by one who is an admirer 

most to do. It is an ag ric J Darwin had 

the apparent snatchy because os 
~ ss , aS well as the resulting feeling of 


acquaintance with Darwin’s life and work, will probably 

he fully as valuable, and as vivid as if the treatment had 

been more popular. 

HOW TO READ A PEBBLE. A Guide in Nature Study, 
By Fred L. Charles of the Lake View high school, Chi- 
cago. Paper. 53 pp. Price, 25 cents. Fred L. 
Charles, Austin, U1., publisher. 

This is a brief, clear, interesting, scientific treatment 
of an every-day subject. Rarely has “Nature Study” had 
so valuable a contribution. The illustrations are exqui- 
site, and everything about the book, professionally and 
mechanically, is highly creditable to author and pub- 
lisher. 

THE HOW MANUALS. By Anos M. Kellogg, Editor of 
the School Journal. No. 1, How to Manage Busy Work; 
No. 2, How to Teach Botany. New York: E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co. 

Mr. Kellogg has had extended experience in writing for 
teachers, and out of his wide range of experience, obser- 
vation, and reading has given the teachers these “How 
Manuals,” which are profusely illustrated. They state 
clearly the how, and give many illustrations of the “way,” 
besides furnishing not a little of the “‘what” to teach. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 
With Search Questions. By George A. Williams of 
Brown University. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Interleaved. 

The library method of history for the common schools 
had one of its earliest champions in Professor Williams, 
and it is a pleasure to know that his pioneer venture in 
the furnishing of a book of close analysis and definite 
reference has been such a success as to warrant the issue 
of an enlarged and perfected edition. The interleaving 
is a specially meritorious feature. 

LABORATORY PRACTICE FOR BEGINNERS IN BOT- 
ANY. By William A. Setchell, Ph.D., Professor of 
Botany in the University of California. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 199 pp. Price, 90 cents. 
The author of this work is evidently a practical and 

self-reliant teacher, and he believes in practical methods 
of instruction. His book for beginners in botany is, to 
some extent, original, but it is wisely planned in adopt- 
ing the principie of object teaching, which he calls labora- 
tory practice. The book is designed for beginners in the 
preparatory schools. Its aim is to teach the science, and 
in teaching the subject as a science to lead the mind or 
the student to interest itself in the phenomena of nature 
for his own further ‘development and profit. The method 
of instruction adopted is to present to the class the plant 
as a living, working, struggling being, with a single ob- 
ject in view, viz.: to produce its kind. The seeds are 
taken up first, as the starting point for the study of the 
life-history; then the roots; then the stems: then the 
leaves; then the phyllotaxy, or arrangement of leaves 
upon the stem; then the buds; then the vernation, or 
the manner in which the leaves are packed away in the 
bud, and the manner in which the plant protects itself 
from its enemies; then the flower; then the fruit and the 
seed again. Objects to illustrate all these processes are 
before the class, when the history of the evolution is 
studied and taught, and the method of reproduction from 
the new seed is explained. Of course, with this method. 
the subject must be taken up at the season when living 
plants are attainable. This is a very valuable book, and 
reveals a method of instruction that cannot fail to inter- 
est both the teacher and his pupils. The appendix con- 
tains suggestions to students and to teachers. An index 
and summary of sixteen pages are appended. 


HOW TO TELL A STORY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Mark Twain. New York: Harper and Brothers. 233 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mark Twain knows so well how to tell a story that 
countless would-be authors and authoresses will weleome 
the revelation of the secret of his hold upon the reading 
public. How strong this hold is is revealed by the ever- 
recurring announcement of some new product of his pen. 
It makes but little apparent difference what subject he 
turns to account, whether it is the mediaeval history ot 
France or of Huckleberry Finn, his books are anxiously 
sought for in the shops, and each delights its quota of 
the humor-loving publie. 

In his contribution to the Harpers’ series of Modern 
American Essayists, Mr. Clemens reprints a number of 
papers which are of especial interest to the students of 
his personality, as weil as of the characteristics of mod- 
ern American literary efforts. His “Defence of Harriet 
Shelley,” and his papers on Paul Bourget have been much 
talked about, and whether one sides with or against Mr. 
Clemens, there can be no question of their value and 
importance to the literary historian. 


P. W. N. Pressel, Orwigsburg, Penn., has issued a Child- 
Study Card, which will be helpful to teachers. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 38 Union square, New York, iss 
from the pen of W. L. Mason, principal of the New York 
Metropolitan School of Shorthand, an entirely new short- 
hand text-book, ‘Phonographic Lesson Cards.” The les- 
sons are arranged in charts, and are a complete guide to 
the study of shorthand, 


—_o—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Traming for Citizenship: How to Teact ‘ivies.”’ 
zach Civics, By Dr. B. A. 
Hinsdale. New York: Werner School Book Company . 

“Stories from English History.” Edited for school and home use 
by Albert F. Blaisdell. Price, 50 cents. 
Arithmetic.” By William W. Speer. Boston: Ginn 
oO, 

“The Martian.” By George Du Maurier. P or 

artian. yG M: or, k 
Harper & Bros. € I rice, $1.7 » New Yor 

“The Philosophy of Ancient India.” By Richard Garbe. Price, 50 
cents. Paper, 25 cents. | Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
i The New System of Ik reehand Writing (6 books) Semi-Vertical 
Edition.” By C. C, Curtis.—*Fragments of Roman Satire.” Ar 
ranged by Elmer T. Merril]. Price, 75 cents. New York: Americal 
Book Company. 
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ARITHMETIC 
Public School Arithmetic 


By J. A. MCLELLAN, President of Ontario Normal College, and A. F. 
AMES, Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, Il. 


Just Ready, Send for Specimen ages. 
ALGEBRA 
Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra 


Second American Edition. Revised by Frank L. Sevenoak. 16mo 
half leather, $1.10, net. 


BOTANY 
Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany 


By Wo. A, SETCHELL, Professor of Botany in the University of California, 
formerly instructor in Yale University. Cloth, 16mo, go cents, net. 


“ Botany with many other of the sciences must be more readily taught by the labora- 
tory method ; and this book is the best of its kind that I have seen.”—HERBERT R. 
MORLEY, Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn. 


DRAWING 
Elementary Drawing 


A Series of Practical Papers for Beginners. Written and _ illustrated 
by Moore Price, 75 cents, net. 


ENGLISH 
English Literature 


By Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A. Revised throughout and greatly en- 
larged. Cloth, 16mo, go cents, net. 


“ I think it is just what we have been needing—a concise résumé of the subject. The 
book has already been placed in the hands of our English classes.”—Prof. W. Hypr 
APPLETON, Swarthmore College. 


Elements of Grammar 
By GrorGe R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composi- 
tion in Columbia University. 
Nearly Ready, Send for Specimen Pages. 


A First Book in Writing English 


By Epowin Hersert Lewis, Ph. D., Associate Professor of English in 
Lewis Institute and in the University of Chicago. Author of “The 
History of the English Paragraph.” 

Nearly Ready. Send for Specimen Pages. 


GEOLOGY 


Elementary Geology 
By Ratpx S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor of Dynamic Geology and 
Physical Geography in the Cornell University. Crown 8vo, half 
leather, pp. xxx and 499. Price, 1.40, net. 


HISTORY 
American History Told by Contemporaries 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. 

Vol. I.  Hra of Colonization. (1492-1689.) Ready in May. 

Vol. Il. Building of the Republic. (1689-1783.) Ready in 1897. 

Vol. Natiqnal Expansion. (1783-1845.) /# Preparation. 

Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation. (1846-1896.) / Preparation. 


The Set of Four Volumes, $7.00. 
Each Volume Sold Separately, Price, $2.00. /n Preparation. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


First Book of Physical Geography 
By Ratpu S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A. Author of Dynamic Geology,” 

‘Elementary Physical Geography,” etc. Price, $1.10, net. 

This book will consist of about 350 pages, fully illustrated, in which the general sub- 
ject of physical geography will be treated from as simple a standpoint as possible. 
The effort will be to treat every subject without assuming any knowledge that students 
in the last year of the grammar or the first year of the high school snould not have 
obtained. It will be still less advanced than the “ Elementary Physical Geography,” 
but will be characterized by some of the features which have especially recommended 
this to the schools. 


Just ready, Send for Specimen Pages. 
PHYSICS 
The Outlines of Physics 


An Elementary Text-Book. By Epwarp L. NicHo.s, Professor of Physics 
in Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi and 452. $1.40, net. 


“The work is a valuable contribution to the text-books of physics. I am very much 
pleased with the manner and method of treatment and also the mechanical execution.” 
— Prof. J. W. Gorr, University ef North Carolina. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Physiology for Beginners 


By Micuakt Foster, M. D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, and Lewis E. SuHorre, M. A., M.D. With 
full illustrations. New edition, 16mo, cloth, pp. 252. Price, 75 


cents, net. 


MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


A Series of Selections from the Works of the Great English Writers. With Introductions and Notes. Cloth. 


ADDISON.— Selections from the “Spectator.” Edited by | SOUTHEY.— Life of Nelson. Edited by Micnart Mac- | SCOTT.— Marmion. Edited by Micnant 


K. DEIGHTON. 40 Cents. MILLAN. 16mo, 60 cents. 
BACON.— Essays. By F.G Setpy, M. A. 60 cents. 
Advancement of Learning.—fook Il. the same. 40 
cents. Book II. 40 cents, 
BURKE.— Reflections on the French Revolution. Edited | TENNYSON.— Selections. 
by F. G. SELBy, M. A. $1.00. 


with America; and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. Edited 
by F. G. Setnpy, M.A. 70 cents. 


cents. 


DRYDEN.— Select Satires. Edited by CHURTON COLLINs. 
40 cents. 
GOLDSMITH.— The Traveler and the Deserted Village. 40 cents. 


Edited by ARTHUR BARRETT. 40 Cents, 
Vicar of Wakefield. [Edited by MicHarL MACMILLAN. 


60 cents. The Holy Grail. Edited by 


GRAY.— Poems. Edited by JounN BrRApsHAWw, LL.D. 40 cents. 


cents. Lancelot and Elaine. Edited by F. J. Rowr, M A. qo cents. 
Guinevere. Edited by G. C. MacauLay, M.A. 40 cents. 


JOHNSON.— Lives of the Poets: Milton. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 40 Cents. 


and W. T. Webs, M.A. 60 cents. 

Speech on American Taxation; Speech on Conciliation | Ayjmer'’s Field. Edited by W. T. Wrens, M.A. 40 cents. 
The Coming of Arthur and The Passing of Arthur. Idited 
by F. J. Rowgk, M.A. 40 cents. 

COWPER’S LETTERS. Edited by T. Webs, M.A. 40 Enoch Arden. Kdited by W. 
The Princess. Edited by P. M. WALLACE. 75 cents. 
Gareth and Lynette. Edited by G. C. MAcaAuLay, M.A. 


The Marriage of Geraint ; Geraint and Enid. Edited by 
G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 40 cents. 


60 cents. 


SPENSER.— The Faerie Queene. Book I. Edited by H. Rokeby. Edited by MacMILLAN, 60 cents. 
M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 50 cents. 


The Lay ofthe Last Minstrel. Cantos I. III., and [V.-VI. 
Edited by G. H. Stuart, M.A. Each 40 cents. 

The Lady of the Lake. Edited by G. H. Sruart, M.A 
40 cents. 


Edited by F. J. Rowe, M.A., 


NEW VOLUMES. 

T. Webs, M.A. 40 Cents. 

ARNOLD.— Poems. By MArtrHEW ARNOLD. Selected and 
edited by G. C, MACAULAY. 50 Cents. 

COVERLEY Papers from the Spectator. Edited by k. 
DEIGHTON, 40 Cents. 

COWPER’S Shorter Poems. Edited by W. T. Wenn, M.A. 
60 cents. 

ELLIS.—Chosen English. Selections from Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, Lamb, Scott. Prepared with short Biogra- 
phies and Notes for the Use of Schools by A. Ettis, B.A, 


G. C. MACAULAY, M.A. 40 


LAMB.— Essays of Elia. Edited by HALLwarp and HILt. MACAULAY’S Essay on Clive. Edited by K, Deicwron, 50 cents. 


50 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE.-— Select Plays. Edited by K. DriGuron. 
40 cents each volume. 

(he Tempest. Cymbeline. 

Much Ado About Nothing. Richard FI. 

lhe Merchant of Venice. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 

lwelfth Night. Hamlet. 

the Winter’s Tale. Coriolanus. 


40 cents, 
Essay on Warren Hastings. 


MILTON.— Paradise Lost. 


MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. 
III. and IV. by the same editor, each 35 cents. 


MALORY.— Le Morte D’Arthur, Selections from. [dited 


Edited by the same. go cents. with Glossary by A. T. MArriNn, M.A. 50 cents. 


Essay on Addison. [dited by J. W. HALEs, nu preparation, MILTON'S Tractate on Education. Edited by Professor 
Books I. and II. Edited by 


E. E. Morris, M.A. 40 cents. 
Together, 40 cents. Books | popgE,— Essay on Man. Epistles I.-IV. Edited by E. E. 
Morris, M.A. 40 cents. 


Komeo and Juliet. King John. Comus. Edited by WILLIAM BELL, M.A. 40 cents. Essay on Criticism. [Hdited by Joun C, Coins, M.A. 


Henry IV. Part I. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Henry IV. Part II. King Lear. 

Henry V. As You Like It. Edited by WiLLIAM BELL, M.A. 40 cents. 
Julius Caesar. Henry the Eighth. 

Macbeth. Richard III. Edited by C. I. 

Othello. TAWNEY. 4o cents. 


Allegro, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, etc. 


Samson Agonistes. Edited by H. M. Pexcivar, M.A. 


50 cents. 

SPENSER.— Spenser Shepheard’s Calendar. Containing 
Twelve Eclogues proportionable to the twelve months. 
Edited by C. H. HER¥orD, Litt, D., M.A. 40 cents. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
66 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
The Auditorium Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
319--323 Sansome Street 
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Delicious 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
| with water and sugar only, 
| makes a delicious, healthful, and 
| invigorating drink. 

q Allays the thirst, aids diges- 


tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
| “When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value tome. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of med- 
icine.” 


; Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


H Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


| EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
; SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1897. 

Arkansas.— Normal course in French and 
German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 

Illinois.--Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago, The 
Examiner. 

Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 to 
August 6, Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 


— 


Kansas.—Kansas state normal school, 
June 1llto August 12, Emporia, E. L. 
Payne. 

Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Martha’sVineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, A. W. Edson, A. M., Worcester, 
Mass. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 


Michigan.—Kindergarten training 
school, July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 

Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgeumbe. 

Michigan.—Benzonia College summer 
school July 6, six weeks, Benzonia, 'G. R 
Colton, 


Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 
Fremont Normal Institute, June 8, Fremont, 
W. H. Clemmons. 


New Hampshire.—Summer schools, 
| August 28, Durham, Hon. Fred Gowing. 

a New York.—School of expression, As- 


| bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
] summer school, July,Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 18, New York University, New 


York, C. L. Bliss. 
New York.—Summer schools, July 12-13, 
| Chautauqua, I. H. Stout, A. M. Thousand 
Island Park, W. Hendrick, A. M. Glens 
Falls, P. I. Bugbee, A. M. 
New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 


Ohio.—Ohio State University, June 21 to 
July 17, Columbus. Pedagogical confer- 
| ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 


Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 


Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summer 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, EB. 
| Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, D. C. Munroe. 

Texas.—Baylor 


University summer 


school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 
Vermont. 
1. Andrews, Derby. 
Taylor, Hardwick. 
Allen, Westford. 
Prichard, Bradford, 
Boyce, Middiebury. 
Bellows lalls. 

All these schools begin August 7, and 
continue two weeks. 

Wisconsin.—Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. 


Summer schools, Barton, G. 
St. Johnsbury, W. H. 
Essex Junction, J. E. 
Randolph, F. EB. 
Middlebury, E. 
Putney, H. D. Ryder, 


— 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. Governor Powers has ap- 
pointed Hon. Fred Atwood as trustee of 
the state reform school. 

Honorary degrees were conferred at the 
Bates commencement as follows: The de- 
gree of D. D. up@ Rey. George Skene, pas- 
tor of the MHarvard-street Methodist 
church, Cambridge, Mass., and upon Rev. 
Horace Coffin Stanton of Kansas City, Mo. 

At Colby’s seventy-sixth commencement 
the following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: A. M., on Dr. E. E. Holt of Port- 
land, and Rey. J. A. Ford, Eastport, Me.; 
L.L. D.. on Alfred E. Buck, minister to 
Japan (graduate of Colby), and Governor 
Llewellyn Powers, Houlton; D.D.,on Rev. 
G. B. Usley, Bangor, and Rev. C. H. 
Spaulding of Boston. 

Coburn Classical Institute at Waterville 
has had 178 students the past year, eighty- 
eight of whom are pursuing the college 
preparatory course and twenty-three are 
ready to enter. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dartmouth College honorary degrees 
conferred: Doctor of divinity, the Rey. 
Samuel LL. Gerould, Hollis; the Rev. 
George P. Huntington, Hanover; doctor 
of laws, John C. Hale, chief justice of the 
circuit court, Ohio; the Rev. Joseph H. 
Coit, Concord; Dr. Paul F. Munde, New 
York; Dr. William T. Smith, Hanover. 


VERMONT. 

There will be six schools held this 
season in various sections of the state. 
State Superintendent of Education Mason 
S. Stone will divide his time between the 
several schools, teaching in each. These 
summer schools will all be held at the 
same time, opening August 2 and continu- 
ing two weeks at the following places: 
Putney, Randolph, St. Johnsbury, Barton, 
Nssex Junction, and Middlebury. Among 
the instructors engaged are the following: 
A. W. Edson, agent state board of educa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass.; G. A. Walton, ex- 
agent state board of education, Newton, 
Mass.; W. P. Beckwith, principal Normal 
school, Salem, Mass.; , Miss Ellen Hyde 
principal state normal school, Framing- 
ham, Mass.; Superintendent I. Freeman 
Hall, North Adams, Mass.; Superintendent 
L. P. Nash, Gardner, Mass.; Superintend- 
ent CG. H. Danforth, Westfield, Mass.; 
Superintendent H. M. Maxon, Plainfield, 
N. J.; Principal E. H. Whitehill, Wood- 
stock; Principal 5S. W. Landon, Burling- 
ton; Principal Mdward Conant, Randolph 
Centre; Principal Walter E. Ranger, 
Johnson; Principal Francis A. Bagnall, St. 
Albans; Superintendent Alfred Turner, 
Rutland; Superintendent W. P. Kelley, St. 
Johnsbury; Superintendent J. L. Alger, 
Bennington. The managers of the several 
schools are to be as follows: Barton, G. A. 
Andrews, Derby; St. Johnsbury, W. H. 
Taylor, Hardwick; Randolph, E. 
Pritchard, Bradford; Putney, H. D. Ryder, 
Bellows Falls: Middlebury, Thomas E. 
Boyvee, Middlebury; Essex Junction, John 
E. Allen, Westford. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. This year 3,100 girl and boy 
graduates from our grammar schools en- 
joyed their annual celebration at Mechan- 
ies’ building, a reception given them by 
the school committee. 

The past year closed fifty years in the 
history of the Quincy school, a history of 
which her pupils are justly proud. The 
recent graduating exercises were the occa- 
sion of an interesting review of that his- 
tory. Mayor Quincy was present and pre- 
sented the diplomas to twenty-eight 
graduates. Among the other speakers 
were Benjamin W. Putnam, A G. MeVey, 
Mr. O’Nell, Mr. Richardson, class of ’47, 
ev. Mr. Bishop, and Mr. Riley. It was 
at the head of this school that Hon. John 
D). Philbrick won his early distinction. 
Alfred Bunker is its present principal. 

Graduation day at Chauney Hall school 
was observed June 9, anda very pleasing 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
Mks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used forchildren teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea, 25 cts.a bottle. 


Many 


women 


constant 
gloom 
S and de- 
pression, 

The. 
weari- 
_ ness and 
weak- 


ness caused by 
some ailment of 
their sex is like 
an overhanging 
demon of disaster 
always ready to 
descend upon 
them. 

The average 
doctor cannot 
help them much. 
He has not time 
to become a spe- 
cialist and learn 
the best  treat- 
ment for these 
delicate troubles. 
He relies upon 

“Jocal treatment ”’ 
which seldom does any good, and often 
does harm. No wonder women get dis- 
couraged, but they needn’t. 

Any woman suffering from these delicate 
complaints who will write to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, chief consulting physician of the 
Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., will receive, free of charge, a 
letter of sound professional advice and sug- 
gestion for home-treatment. Dr. Pierce is 
one of the most skillful specialists in the 
world in treating women’s diseases, and his 
‘“‘Ravorite Prescription’’ cures the most 
obstinate difficulties, when all else fails. 


J. F. Beverly, Esq., of Goliad, Goliad Co., Tex., 
writes: ‘My wife suffered from cold feet and 
fainting spells, heaviness and soreness in the 
lower part of the stomach, also heart trouble, 
loss of appetite, tired feelings, rest broken— 
could not sleep. I tried five doctors. None of 
them gave her relief. She suffered five years. 
She was helpless —could not walk from the 
bed to the fire-place. She used two bottles of 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription, one bottle 
of Dr. Pierce's Pellets, and the local home-treat- 
ment he advised. Before my wife had used the 
first bottle of the medicine she felt the good ef- 
fect and said one bottle would be enough. I in- 
sisted on her using two bottles, and she did so, 
Now she is sound and well, and I can praise 
your medicine to the extreme.” 


and varied programme was rendered by 
the graduating class, showing their excel- 
lent training and proficiency. Following 
their recitations was the presentation of 
diplomas and certificates by the principal, 
James B. Taylor, and the awarding of 
prizes. The prize given for composition 
by the Thayer Association, of which Dr. 
Myles Standish is president, was awarded 
to Edward Hatton Davis. 

The grammar school graduates are: 46 
from the Agassiz school; 74 from the 
Christopher Gibson school; 79: from the 
Dillaway school; 62 from the Edward 
Everett school; 46 from the Eliot school; 
32 from the Haneock school; 36 from the 
Hyde school; 51 from the John A, Andrew 
school; 380 from the Martin school; 38 
from the Minot school. 

One hundred and two graduates of the 
normal school received their diplomas at the 
recent Commencement. 


LOWELL. A reception and testimonial 
wus tendered Miss Martha Neal at the 
high school hall June 30 by former pupils 
and friends, on the occasion of her com- 
pletion of fifty years’ ser vice as a primary 
school teacher in this city. Miss Neal has 
given instruction and exerted a formative 
influence upon over 6,000 pupils. She is 
a native of Cohasset, and her father served 
his country on the sea in the war of 1812. 

WATERTOWN. The school committee 
have elected Misses Mary C. Worden of 
Newton, Agnes G. D’Arcy of Weymouth, 
Bessie H. Pike of Newburyport, and Mary 
ki. Patten as teachers for the ensuing year. 

Fr. H. Beede, principal of the high 
school, has received a tempting offer to 
accept the principalship of the high 
school at Melrose. He has not yet decided 
to accept it. 

Miss H. Adelaide Coolidge of the Water- 
town school committee has privately ten- 
dered Superintendent of Schools George 
R. Dwelley a purse of gold as a testimonial 
from the teachers of the town, his former 
pupils and friends generally. Mr. Dwelley 
this year retires from service in the 
Watertown schools. 

SALEM. The fourteenth triennial con- 
vention of the past and present members 
of the state normal school was recently 
held in this city. The meeting was fully 
attended and thoroughly enjoyed. 

A teachers’ summer institute, under the 
joint management of the state board of 
education and the North Shore Summer 
School Association, was recently held in 
this city, and continued five days. Pro- 
fessor Arnold Tompkins of the University 
of Illinois gave the first of a series of lec- 
tures on pedagogy. Drawing was taken 
up by State Supervisor Walter Sargent. 


Miss Lelia M. Lamprey, principal of the 
Lawrence training school, and Miss Mary 
I. Lovejoy of Chelsea directed the number 
work. 

J. F. Peaslee of Salem, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Re- 
vere. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard summer 
school registration the first day was six 
times larger this year than last, which as- 
sures a very large attendance. Thirty- 
eight courses are given this year. 

GROTON. A. O. Tower, for some years 
principal of Lawrence Academy, has re- 
signed, and Miss Mann, recently of the 
Boston University, will conduct the acad- 
emy next year. 

SHELBURNE FALLS. The schoo! 
committee has reappointed the entire 
corps of teachers who served last year 
They have also appointed a visiting com 
mittee of parents and friends of the 
schools to visit them, and make sugges- 
tions to the school board, from time to 
time, with the view of securing improve- 
ments. 

CHICOPEFR. The old-time programme 
at the high school commencement, made 
up of essays from the girls and declama- 
tions from the boys, was this year dis- 
pensed with, and an address by President 
Tucker of Dartmouth College was substi 
tuted, a change wihch is gratifying to the 
people. 

The closing exercises at Cushing Acad 
emy were largely attended and full of in 
terest. Addresses were delivered by 
Principal H. 8S. Cowell, Rev. E. M. Fuiler 
of Gardner, and Professor John Bascom, 
D. D., LL.D., of Williams College. 

The fifty-seventh year of the Bridge- 
water normal school closed June 22 with 
interesting commencement exercises, 
Professor W. T. Sedgwick of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology delivered 
the address on ‘‘Social Organism.” Prin- 
cipal Boyden reported a very prosperous 
year for the school, admitting 114 candi- 
dates, and registering, in all, 255 normal 
students. His address to the graduates 
was suggestive and encouraging. Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, after an address, 
presented diplomas to seventy-six gradu- 
ates. 

Lowell papers pronounced the com- 
mencement exercises of the training 
school ‘‘the finest ever held in that city.” 


_Addresses were made by A. G. Swapp, 


president of the school committee, Dr. A. 


EK. Winship of the Journal of Education, 
Dr. Gertrude Edmund, principal of the 


school, Deputy State Superintendent 
Honck of Pennsylvania, with the presenta- 
tion of diplomas by Superintendent Whit- 
comb. The exhibit included the work of 
the normal students, and of the grammai 
and the primary grades. There were many 
original features, and, altogether, it was 
an exhibit which ‘‘ecould not be excelled 
by any other professional school in the 
state.” 

In the presence of 1,500 people the 
graduating exercises of the class cf 1897. 
Chelsea high school, were held at tlh: 
Chelsea Academy of Music. Hon. John L 
Bates, speaker of the house of represent:- 
lives, a graduate of the school, addressed 
the graduates on the future possibilities 
of young men and young women, afte: 
which diplomas were awarded to fifty-five 
graduates, the second largest class in the 
history of the school. 

H. H. Sinall of Palmer has heen elected 
superintendent at Chelsea. 

Wellesley College conferred the A. I 
degree on 142 young ladies, at last com- 
mencement. 

H. M. Wahadt has been elected superin 
tendent at Winchester. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The ground for the action of the trustees 
of Brown University, relative to the poli- 
tical views of President Andrews is stated 
by Congressman Walker, as_ follows 
“The fellows and trustees of Brown fee! 
that the university should not be conspi: 
uously advertised as a basis of operatio! 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by thei! 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggist+ 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 


all druggists. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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in an active propaganda through the coun- 
try of principles and views antagonistic 
to the purposes of its friends and all its 
present supporters and patrons as well. 

Brown University has secured the ser- 
vices of Miss Anna Metcalf as reference 
librarian. Miss Metcalf was formerly 
librarian of the Harris Institute library, 
Woonsocket. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. Of the sixty gradu- 
ates from Wesleyan University, e’ghteen 
were women. Honorary degrees were 
conferred as follows: Doctor of divinity, 
Rev. John Albert Faulkner, professor of 
church history in Drew Theological Semi- 
nary; Rev. Wallace MacMullen, master of 
Grace Methodist Episcopal church, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. William Rice Newhall, prin- 
cipal of Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, 
Mass.; Rey. George B. Smith, president of 
the Anglo-Chinese College at Foo Chow, 
China. Doctor of laws, Theodore E. Han- 
cock, attorney-general, state of New York. 

Yale University turned out’ this year 
nearly 700 graduates. 

Yale has arranged to pension her pro- 
fessors who reach the age of sixty-five 
after being twenty-five years in service. 

Honorary degrees conferred at the re- 
cent commencement: D. D., Rev. Edwin 
Stevens Lines, rector of St. Paul’s church, 
New Haven; Rev. George Foot Moore, 
professor of Hebrew literature in the 
Andover theological school; Rey. Charles 
Comfort Tiffany, archdeacon in the Epis- 
copal diocese of New York; Rev. John 
Watson (Jan Maclaren); 
Theophil M. Prudden, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U. S. N. 
In all departments, 650 men received de- 
grees. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK, 

NEW YORK. Nearly 2,000 delegates 
were recently in attendance at the conven- 
tion of the state teachers’ Association held 
in this city. A dozen different sections 
held meetings simultaneously at the nor- 
mal college and other places. Dr. Walter 
B. Gunnison of Brooklyn, Alfred 'T. 
Schauffier, chairman of the music commit- 
tee, James L. Hughes of Toronto, Dr. J. P. 
Haney, supervisor of manual training, 
Professor M. V. O’Shea of the Buffalo 

chool of pedagogy, and Hon. Charles R. 
skinner, state superintendent, were 
among the speakers. 

The baccalaureate sermon at Cornell 
University was preached this year by Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, 
Mass., from the text: ‘‘God gives us good 
speed,” 

More than 1,700 young women applied 
the past week for enrollment as candi- 
dates for admission to the New York Nor- 
mal College. Under the present law 
governing normal schools, only 600 of the 
candidates can be admitted to the college. 

The planting of the class ivy at Smith 
College by the graduating class was a 
pleasant ceremony. Miss Emma _ Lootz, 
president of the class, gave the address of 
welcome; Miss Anna H. Branch was the 
class orator. ‘‘Fair Smith’ and the ivy 
song. with words by Miss Alice Hunt and 
music by Miss Grace Brown, were sung, 
and then the tree was planted. 

Syracuse University has granted the 
honorary degree of LL. D. to Rev. Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin college. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. At the com- 
mencement held June 16, degrees were 
conferred upon a large number of regular 
graduates in the different departments, in- 
cluding doctors of science and doctors of 
philosophy. Cornell never grants honor- 
ary degrees to parties not educated in the 
university. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. John D. Rockefeller, 
who is one of the trustees of Vassar Col- 
lege, has given the institution a library 
containing 2,500 books, purchased in Ger- 
many, The new recitation hall erected by 
the donor of the library has been named 
Rockefeller hall. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. A summer school of 
methods in public school music was held 
in this city from July 6 to 16, under the 
management of the department of music 
of the board of public education, Enoch W. 
Pearson, director. Its success is indicated 
by the fact that more than 900 teachers 
registered before the school opened. 

It is stated as a startling fact that the 
average age on leaving the public schools 
is but twelve years. The pupils seldom 
leave the kindergarten until nine years 
old, and this gives them but three short 

ears for general culture for their life- 
work, 

An exhibition of the work of four 
manual training schools of Philadelphia, 
that of Spring Garden Institute, the school 
of design for women, and the Institute for 
the Instruction of the Blind, has recently 


been held in this city. Specimens of the 
handiwork of pupils of several other 
schools were on exhibition. 

CARLISLE. The 114th commencement 
of Dickinson College was held June 8, and 
a class of forty-eight graduated. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Dr. F. L. Patton’s baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduating class treated the subject 
of personal responsibility in social moral- 
ity. The total number of graluates from 
the university this year was 192. The 
class entered 237. 

At the last.Princeton University com- 
mencement honorary degrees were con- 
ferred as follows: Degree of LUL.D., ex- 
President Cleveland; A. M., Laurence Hut- 
ton of New York; Lit. D., Augustus St. 
Gaudens of New York; LL.D., the Rey. 
Dr. Theodore Cuyler of Brooklyn, the Hon. 
John L. Caldwalder of New York, and Dr. 
resmal Morton, president of Stevens Insti- 
ute, 

Professor A. Guyot Cameron of Yale, 
who announced his resignation a month 
ago. has been offered and accepted a life 
professorship at Princeton University. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


At the thirtieth anniversary of the West 
Virginia University, honorary degrees 
were conferred as follows: LL.D. upon 
Hon. William L. Wilson, president of 
Washington and Lee University, and Gov- 
ernor George Wesley Atkinson. 

The regents of West Virginia University 
have removed Dr. L. F. Goodknight from 
the presidency. A new president will not 
be appointed until their next meeting, 
August 4. At the same time they will fill 
the chairs of modern languages, a position 
held for many years by Professor John I. 
Harvey. 

VIRGINIA. 

The election of ex-Postmaster General 
Wilson to the presidency of Washington 
and Lee University has proved to be a for- 
tunate selection, as he is very popular, and 
will draw interest and help io the insti- 
tution. ‘The $50,000 asked for to erect a 
Randolph Tucker memorial will undoubt- 
edly be raised in the near future. It 1s 
spoken of, under present auspices, as a 
liberalized university, doing a good work 
and strengthening the national spirit of 
patriotism in the Old Dominion. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. We speak of Chicago as a 
great commercial centre, and properly, but 
it is also a great literary centre. There 
are now more public and private libraries 
in this Western metropolis than can be 
found in any other one city in the nation. 
Within a short time the Chicago public 
library will have been moved into its new 
publie building on Michigan avenue. It is 
stated that this building is a magnificent 
structure, and from an_= architectural 
standpoint it is next to the Boston library 
building, the finest in the United States. 
This library contains 220,000 volumes. It 
has six branch reading-rooms located out- 
side the business section of the city, and 
thirty-one sub-stations where books can 
be taken out for home reading. Great and 
valuable as this city public library is, the 
University of Chicago library, though 
the younger, is larger and of greater 
literary and financial value. It contains 
306,000 bound volumes. Harvard is the 
only library in this country that has a 
larger library. Chicago has also a library 
exclusively for its more than 2,500 blind 
people, more than 4,000 volumes. Besides, 
there is the Newberry library, which ranks 
third in the city as to the number of 
volumes; the Chicago Historical society 
library, with its 20,000 bound volumes, and 


DcBook of (Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 
Offers the fullest opportunities for the 

study of Pedagogy. 
Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For catalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, PH.D., 


University Bldg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 


40,000 pamphlets; the Hammond theologi- 
eal library, which has 16,000 volumes. Add 
to these the many other large libraries 
owned by Chicago educational institu- 
tions, clubs, paternal and scientific socie- 
ties and other associations, and we may 
infer that Chicago’s 1,500,000 inhabitants 
are a literary people. 

McKendree University, which conferred 
the degree of LI..D. upon President Mc- 
Kinley, owes its corporate existence to 
Abraham LineolIn. The charter was writ- 
ten and introduced in the Illinois legisla- 
ture by Mr. Lincoln in 1854, and when pui 
upon its passage it went through by the 
casting vote of Mr. Lincoln. 

More than a thousand friends of the 
University of Illinois were present at the 
recent dedication of the new library hall, 
which has been erected at an expense of 
$150,000, 

The University of Illinois, at Cham- 
paign, has conferred the degree of bach- 
elor of science upon a graduate, Miss 
Medora Ice, the first woman to take a de- 
gree in the College of Engineering in this 
university. 

President W. R. Harper of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been ordered by his 
physician to give up all labor for the pres- 
ent and go to Europe. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. No city has ever been 
thrown into the same state of educational 
chaos because of financial conditions as is 
now noticeable in St. Paul. The school 
year is to be reduced to thirty-six weeks, 
the mechanie arts high school and two 
other high schools have been abolished, 
and the end is not yet. Superintendent 
Virgil E. Curtis, is making the most 
vigorous effort possible to retain 
manual training, and his plea for level- 
headed caution in reduction is almost 
a classic. He said in part: ** While the 
conservative cities of the East were 
discussing the educational issues and con- 
sidering with due deliberation the advisa- 
bility of adopting modern methods of in- 
struction, and of introducing such new 
features as the condition of society seemed 
to demand, St. Paul, with a promptness 
and spirit of enterprise and push charac- 
teristic of this Western civilization, put 
theory into practice; introduced the 
methods which educators approved; es- 
tablished kindergartens as the fundamen- 
tal basis of the system, and made manual 
training one of the distinctive features of 
the school curriculum. Thus the north- 
west took the lead in the educational revo- 
lution that has taken place in the last de- 
eade, and the slower cities of the East 
have gradually fallen into line. Boston, 
Providence, New Haven, Hartford, Brook- 
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lyn, all have built and equipped manual 
training high schools since the mechanic 
arts high school was established in St. 
Paul.” 

IOWA. 

The State University at Iowa City has 
just held its commencement exercises. 
President Henry Wade Rogers of the 
Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill., delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration. 
Professor A, N. Currier, dean of the faculty 
in the collegiate department, having com- 
pleted thirty years of service, was pre- 
sented a ‘‘chest of silver, a couch, and a 
chair.” 

Professor W. S. Franklin of the Iowa 
State University, who has been elected to 
the chair of physics and electrical engi- 
neering at Lehigh University, after being 
graduated from the University of Kansas 
in 1885, took special courses of study at the 
Universities of Berlin and Harvard. 


KENTUCKY. 

President Charles Lakis Loss of the Ken- 
tueky University has offered his resigna- 
tion to the board of curators, and it has 
been accepted. He is seventy-four years 
old, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


Chancellor Boggs of the University of 
Georgia, in a report made to the board of 
trustees at Athens, recommends the ad- 
mission of women to the university on an 
equality with the men. 

At the anniversary of Emory College, at 
Oxford, the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon Dr. Warren A, Candler, the president 
of the institution, and the degree of D. D. 
upon Rey. Edward L. Tell of Richmond, 
Va. 

The trustees of the Georgia state normal 
and industrial school have elected Pro- 
fessor Beeson of Bethel College, Russeli- 
ville, Ky., to the chair of chemistry. Por- 
fessor Beeson is a native of Alabama, a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins University. 


ALABAMA. 

The legislature. has recently established 
an agricultural experiment station for the 
colored people in connection with the Tus- 
kegee Institute at Tuskegee. 

The students of the sehool for colored 
children at Tuskegee have made a million 
bricks during the present year. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the July Century there is a group 
of articles on “Hunting of ‘Big Game.’” 
H. W. Seton-Karr describes his experi- 
ences in Africa and India, including the 
hunting of elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger, 
and particularly his experiences in hunt- 
ing with an Indian prince. William Wil- 
lard Howard, a correspondent in Armenia, 
writes of “Hunting the Jaguar in Vene- 
zuela,” and there is an article, with curi- 
ous illustrations, on “Sports in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” including fox-tossing, a 
deer-drive, ete. This number is notable 
for the opening article of the new series 
on the “Old English Masters,” accompanied 
by Mr. Cole’s wood engravings. The new 
series begins with Hogarth, and the front- 
ispiece is a beautiful picture of Garrick 
and his wife, done from the original in 
Windsor castle. The text is by Professor 
John C. Van Dyke. The first of a new 
group of illustrated papers on “Play in 
London,” by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, deals 
with Earl’s Court garden, which is con- 
sidered as the successor of Vauxhall, 
famous in history and fiction. Mrs. 
Catherwood, in her serial story, “The 
Days of Jeanne d’Are,” brings her heroine 
to the camp of Charles, and among the il- 
lustrations by the French artist, Boutet de 
Monvel, there is a graphie picture of her 
entrance into Orleans. Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer contributes a paper on the in- 
teresting churches of Poitiers and Caen, 
drawings of which by Joseph Pennell ac- 
company the article. There are the open- 
ing chapters of a serial extravaganza, ‘“‘Up 
the Matterhorn in a Boat,”’ by Mrs. Marion 
Manville Pope. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. 


—The July number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine has for its special features ‘“‘Sheridan’s 
Ride,” by General George A. Forsyth, 
with illustrations; W. D. Howells, on 
“The Modern American Mood"; TP. 
O’Connor’s Part If. on “The Celebrities of 
the House of Commons,” with ten illustra- 
tions; Poultney Bigelow’s Part IX. of his 
“White Man’s Africa,” and thirteen illus- 
trations. Henry Smith Williams, M. D., 
begins an important series on ‘‘The Cen- 
tury’s Progress in Physies.”’ The topie of 
Part |. is “Imponderables.” “The Mili- 
tary Academy as an Element in the Sys- 
tem of National Defence’’ is discussed by 
Captain James Parker, U.S. A. The num- 
ber also has short stories: “Miss Eurita 
Kleason’s Relaxation,” by E. A. Alexander, 
illustrated; “A Portrait by Cabanel,” by 
Robert C. V. Meyers, illustrated; and 
“The Love of an Ideal,” by Laura Spencer 
Porter. The poems are ‘Two Sonnets,” 
by Helen Hay, and ‘Beneath the Veil,” 
by Alice Archer Sewall. The Editor's 
Study is by Charles Dudley Warner. The 
Kditor’s Drawer opens with “The Judge's 
Burglar,” by Hayden Carruth. Price, 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


—The Catholic World Magazine for 
July has a triplet of stories under the title 
of “In the Parish of the Sacred Heart,” 
by Miss Margaret Kenna, whose work is 
beginning to attract attention, and whose 
public-spirited attempt to do for the parish 
life of American Catholicism what “lan 
Maclaren” has done for that of Seotch 
Presbyterianism. J. M. Crottie gives a 
sorry picture of the famine days in Ireland, 
A patriotic flavor is given to thisadmirable 
number by papers on “Edmund Burke, 
the Friend of Human Liberty,” by Rev. 
George McDermot, C. P., and “Catholies 
and the Revolution,” by Francis T. Furey. 
The latter is profusely adorned with por- 
traits of Catholics who took prominent 
part in the struggle for American inde- 
pendence. In a paper on ‘Celebrities | 
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Have Known,” a lady who chooses to call 
herself ‘‘Alba” gives the reader glimpses 
of such notables as Cardinal Wiseman, 
Bishop Gillis, Canon Oakley of Islington, 
Rev. Fathers Brownbill, Faber, Ferrara of 
the Roman Gesu, and Cardinal Manning. 
Price, $3.50 a year. New York City. 


—With its July number, the North 
American Review enters upon the eighty- 
third year of its existence. The opening 
pages are devoted to “General Grant’s Let- 
ters to a Friend,” which now appear in 
print for the first time, accompanied by an 
introduction and notes by General James 
Grant Wilson. “The Greenback and the 
Gold Standard” is treated by the Hon. 
Marriott Brosius, and a paper on ‘‘Educa- 
tion in the Hawaiian Islands” is from the 
pen of Daniel Logan of Honolulu. Miss 
M. E. J. Kelley writes of ‘The Union 
Label,” and Elizabeth Bisland discusses 
the question, “Are American Parents 
Selfish?” Michael G. Mulhall, F. S. S., 
contributes the third paper on “The Prog- 
ress of the United States,” the Right Hon. 
Lord Monkswell treats of ‘“‘The Housing 
of the English Poor,’ and a practical in- 
sight into the “Commercial Trend of 
China” is afforded by Thomas R. Jernigan, 
United States consul-general to China. 
“The United States and the Liberation of 
the Spanish-American Colonies” is by M. 
Romero, Mexican minister to the United 
States, and an article on ‘“‘The Warfare of 
Science with Theology” is by the Rev. 
Walton Battershall, D. D. In the second 
portion of ‘‘The Queen’s Parliaments,” H. 
W. Lucy brings to an end his delightful 
bateh of reminiscences, and the Hon. J. B. 
Eustis, late United States ambassador to 
France, treats of the ‘‘Franco-Russian Al- 
liance.”” Other topies dealt with are: 
“Lynch Law Epidemics,” by F. L. Oswald; 
“The Storing of Atmospheric Electricity,” 
by EK. B. Dunn; and “Why More Men Do 
Not Marry,” by Kate Gannett Wells. 
Price, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. New 
York: East Fourteenth street. 


—The July number of St. Nicholas has a 
number of patriotic articles, as befits the 
season. The opening sketch is by Ella 
Sherman Partridge, and it tells “How 
Grandmother Met the Marquis’ de 
Lafayette.” There is given a fac-simile 
of a letter by General Washington, in 
which the Father of his Country confesses 
to the loss of his favorite pocketknife, just 
like any schoolboy of to-day. Mary Lil- 
lian Herr recounts ‘‘An Anecdote of Lin- 
coln,” showing how, when he was presi- 
dent, he measured his height with that of 
a rough miner in a Pennsylvania town. 
“Honors to the Flag in Camp and Ar- 
mory” are described by Charies Sydney 
Clark. Besides these articles, suggestive 
of the season, there are many of a general 
nature, 


—Harper’s Weekly of July 3 will contain 
the first installmentof E. F. Benson's novel 
of the Greek war of independence, “The 
Vintage,” which is said to be not only 
timely in theme, but in spirit and in epi- 
sodes curiously like the experiences of the 
Greeks in their recent war with the Turks, 
Among. the pictorial features in the same 
number of the Weekly there will bea 
double-page drawing, by Zogbaum, of the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence 
to the American troops on the New York 
common on July 19, 1779, and an illustra- 
tion of the celebration of ‘“‘Veterans’ Day” 
at the Tennessee centennial exhibition, 

With the number for July, the Annals 
of the American Academy begins its eighth 
year and tenth volume, This number con- 
tains papers on “The Immigration Ques- 
tion, by United States Commissioner 
Joseph EH. Senner; “The Greater New 
York Charter,” by James W. Pryor, Esq.; 


graded Schools never have been 
in as great demand as this 


Calls for next year are 
Do not hesitate to 
We want 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


“Over-Nutrition and Its Social Conse- 
quences,” by Professor Simon N, Patten; 
‘Rousseau and the French Revolution,” 
py Dr. Charles H. Lincoln; and “The 
George Junior Republic,” by Professor 
William I. Hull of Swarthmore College. 
The number contains an account of the 
general meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, held in 
Philadelphia. There are, as usual, the de- 
partments of book reviews, personal notes, 
noteson municipal government,and socio- 
logical notes. Price, $1.00 yearly. Phila- 
delphia. 


—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views has a character sketch of President 
Seth Low of Columbia University by Ed- 
ward Cary (illustrated); a description of 
the new suburban settlement, projected by 
the New York City and Suburban Homes 
Company, by Dr. E. R. L. Gould; an arti- 
cle on “The Revival of the French Univer- 
sities,’ by Baron Pierre de Coubertin; 
‘Higher Deaf-Mute Education in America,”’ 
by General A. W. Greely (illustrated) ; 
and areview of Edward Bellamy’s new 
book, “Equality,” by Sylvester Baxter 
(with portraits). The editorial depart- 
ment entitled “The Progress of the 
World” discusses many topics of interna- 
tional and domestic importance. The de- 
partments giving condensed record of 
“Current Events” is of permanent histori- 
cal value. Price, $2.50 a year; 25 cents a 
number. New York: 13 Astor place. 


—The Political Science Quarterly, edi- 
ted by the faculty of Columbia University, 
in that department, has, in addition to its 
usual able papers on Finance, Law, Cor- 
porations, and Economics, a record of 
“Political Events” of great permanent 
value, by Professor William A. Dunning. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 75 cents. 
Boston: New York and Chicago: Ginn & 

—The Bookman for July is of more than 
usual interest. Chronicle and Comment, 
Poetry, The Reader, Letter Box, Paris Let- 
ter, Review of New Books, Novel Notes, 
Book Mark, each contain literary matter 


FOR 


of a varied character, all of which is im- 
portant to the cultured reader. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


MAGAZINES KECEIVED. 


The National Magazine for July; terms, $1.00 4 
year. Boston: The Bostonian Publishing Co, 

The American Kitchen Magazine for July; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Publishing Co. 

Outing for July; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
The Outing Company. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for July; terms, $6.00 a year, 
Philadelphia. 

The Overland Monthly tor July; terms, $3.00 
a year. San Francisco. 

Appletons’ Poyiilar Science Monthly for July, 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

The Forum for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Lotus for July ; terms, $1.00 a year 
Kansas City. 

The Chautauquan for July; terms, $2.00 4 
year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

The Month for July; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: The Critic Company. 

The Treasury for July; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 


The Massachusetts Press Association 
and the Suburban Press Asssociation, as- 
sembled in their annual joint excursion at 
Lake Dunmore, June 28, 1897, record their 
gratitude to the management of the Fitch- 
burg and the Rutland railroads for the 
great courtesy of a special train, June 25- 
30, from Boston to Brandon and return, 
and especially for the comfort and speed 
thereof; also to F. J. Quinn of the Moun- 
tain Spring House and its attaches for the 
rare hospitality and delightful attention 
extended the members during their stay 
at Lake Dunmore. 

They further place on record the fact 
that the excursion of 1897, for comfort, 
rest, and luxury, will be remembered as 
one of the most enjoyable and profitable 
among the joint excursions. 


‘*Summer Tours” by the Royal Blue Line. 
Personally conducted excursions to Old Point 
Comfort and Washington; Gettysburg and 
Luray Caverns; Mammoth Cave and _ the 
Nashville Exposition. For Itineraries, ad- 
dress A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
Lor the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrina, Teacher 


Training School, Providence, R. J. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 


By S.C. Peanopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 


school life, especially the first. 


It was the aim of the author to have some point or 


moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Aucsnure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.”” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
In the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special diree- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated trom them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. Inthree series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades, 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 


Price, 


Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Giymnastic Traming in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes; with easy 
lessons as to their application. io 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand, Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lowe! 
grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. Py 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valus 
ble works on composition ever written. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, an‘ 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers 0! 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
ona novel The Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog 


raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher 0! 
Geography will be delighted with this Manua! 
It is abook of Fvrercises,—not ordinary ques 
tions,— such as will require original thinking ov 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Schoo! 
with paper-folding. 

By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. 

Mary Sr. Joun Peak 


son, and M. Waite. Paper. 76 pp 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES gn. AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturor. Paper 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Stories from English History.....................00. 
Woman and the Republic. 
stories of Long Ago in a New Dress.................. 
Freehand Writing—Semi-Vertical (6 books)......... 
Fragments of Roman 


A First Book in Writing English.................... 
Philosophy of Ancient 


Author. Publisher. Price: 
Blaisdell. Ginn & Co., Boston. DO 
Speer. “ nak 
Doyle. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Johnson. “6 1.50 
Kroeker. “ “ 60 
Hinsdale. Werner School Book Co., N. Y. — 
Bascom. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1,25 
Kupfer. DD. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 
DuMaurier. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.75 
Curtis. American Book Co., N.Y. —_- 
Merrill [Ed.} se 
Gladstone. Charles Scribuer’s Sons, N.Y. 1.25 
Le wis. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 80 
Crawford. “ 1,25 
Pope. 
Munroe, Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston. 1,25 
Garbe, Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. -50 


TUE GROWING POPULARITY OF NEW 
ENGLAND’S LAKES. 

Some day there will arise a poet or 
writer who will do for New England's 
lakes what other poets have done for the 
fumous lakes of Europe, and embalm their 
beauties and attractions in enduring verse 
or prose. The subject, as a whole, is one 
that has not yet been done full justice to 
in this respect; and, indeed, it is to be 
feared that the people of New England 
themselves are not fully awake to the 
value of this particular heritage that 
Providence has bestowed upon them. 

There is an indefinable charm attaching 
to these aqueous gems of our mountains 
and wildernesses that is slowly but surely 
beginning to impress itself upon the great 
vacation-seeking public, and the lakeside 
resorts of New England are beginning to 
loom up as formidable rivals to the more 
extensively advertised, and hence more 
noted, seashore resorts. 

Such glorious lakes, for instance, as 
Winnipesaukee, Asquam, Sunapee, New- 
found, Spofford, Dublin, or Willoughby, in 
New Hampshire, have already reached a 
secure and superior footing as summer 
resorts, and there are dozens of other lakes 
and lakelets,—some of them near at hand, 
others more or less remote from the great 
centres of population,—that are gradually 
coming into prominence in this way. 
Then, too, there are the myriad lakes of 
Maine and the glorious waterways of the 
(;reen mountain state, all extending a 
tright and smiling welcome to those who 
preter the poetry and semi-solitude of a 
lakeside outing to the more vigorous at- 
mosphere and restless spirit of the sea- 
shore. For those who enjoy the pleasure 
of “camping-out,” almost any of these 
places offers unrivaled facilities. 

Columns might be written in praise and 
description of this department of outdoor 
summer life in New England, but the best 
medium of information to which the 
reader can be referred is the attractive 
illustrated pamphlet, “Lakes and 
Streams,” which will be sent on receipt of 
two-cent stamp, on application to D. J. 
Flanders, General Passenger Agent, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston. 


The Mead & Prentiss Company, Chi- 
cago, is the original house to sell reliable 
biecyeles at low prices direct to the rider. 
They have built up a large business by 
their honorable dealings, and have won 
the entire confidence of their customers. As is 
usually the case, they have many imita- 
tors who seek to share in the reflected 
light of the house which won its prestige 
by conceiving this popular idea and then 
carrying it out. The Mead & Prentiss 
Company, Chicago, simply ask the public 
to believe that the house which leads and 
controls the best sources of supply is the 
hest house to do business with. 


“Summer Homes and Tours,” a beauti- 
fully illustrated book, list of over 5,000 
summer hotels and boarding houses along 
ihe Hudson, inthe Catskill mountains, 
Northern New York. Send ten cents in 
tamps (to cover postage) to A. A. Smith, 
New England passenger agent, West Shore 
railroad, 300 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass, [7t 


All readers of the Journal should use 
lvory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


rd At the End of Your Journey you wil! find ¢ 


, it a great convenience to go right over to 

The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 

@ Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
> Central for shopping and theatres. 

4 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


ABSENCE OF PLAGUES DUETO THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


In 1490 B. C. a plague destroyed 624,000 
Israelites in the wilderness. A plague in 
London in 1625 destroyed 36,000 people. 
In the years 1635-36 there was a plague 
mortality of 14,000, and from 1663 to 1665 
it is stated that there were in the same 
town 70,000 to 80,000 deaths. 

In civilized countries at present those 
outbreaks of disease are practically un- 
known on account of the advancement of 
medical andchemical knowledge, but there 
is no doubt that the present death rates 
could be largely diminished, and the gen- 
eral health of the community greatly im- 
proved by further sanitary precautions, 
especially in the homes, and the judicious 
use of some approved non-poisonous dis- 
infectant, such as the ‘‘Sanitas’”’ prepara- 
tions, to which we take pleasure in calling 
the notice of our readers, and would advise 
them to write to the “Sanitas” Co., 636 
West Fifty-fifth street, New York City, for 
a copy of their useful work, “How to Dis- 
infect.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mary —— writes to the publisher of a 
religious paper as follows:— 

“Please stop your paper. Sister Annie 
took it, but she died after reading the last 
copy.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, — 

Compositors record their vote for the new 
Vertical Writing. When manuscripts are sent 
in this style they do not have to go through 
the office to find out what certain blots and 
scratches mean. That is why the Esterbrook 
Vertical Writer Pens are popular in the print- 
ing offices. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them. 
Positions fitted in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
end full particulars to 
re H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 FE. Ninth St., New York. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. Washington, D. C.; San Fran 
cisco, Cal.; Chicago, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled 
within the next few months. 

Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS 

AGENCIES, SALTSBURG, PA. 


he Tea ’ Exch 
The Teachers’ Exchange 
OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 


T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 362 Washington St. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted “cist year.) sr. Lours, Mo, 


PAY for knowing how is an economical principle that some people do not readily grasp. As a boy, 
J the writer remembers being in the oflice of Dr. Hitchcock of Fitchburg, Mass., a member of the 
State board of education. A woman came in with a child who had got something up its nose. Dr. Hitch- 
cock led the boy to the window, had him put back his head, inserted a pair of long forceps, drew outa bean, 
and told the mother he was cured. “ How much?” the mother asked, taking out Ser purse. ‘One dollar.” 
“It seems to me that's a good deal for sucha “Yes, but most of the dollar is for knowing how. 
little while. I have to work all day for a dollar.” FO R It cost me a good many years of preparation to 
learn how.” Aman camé in, the other day, from the Pacitic coast. “I have a good place ott there,”’ 
he said, ** but I was born and brought up in’ New York, and | want to come back here, I have come to get 
a place, and mean to stay till I get one’ We knew something about him, and§said: “A principal is 
wanted in a school a few miles north of here. Go up by the next train and make personal application.” 
The interview hardly occupied tive minutes. He wrote back that he was elected, and sent a commission 


patie. A a. A good deal for five minutes’ work, wasn’t it? But K N Ow! N G ia OW 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


you should write to the 


Fi OY Ww ester P largest Western Agency, 


vtz.: 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FO iad EIC N _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington, 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send tor Agency Manual. 

WANTED: 
¢ The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 


in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requirements. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
se 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere, Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa, 


EXCHANCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers, Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with wee ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States, Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Good Teachers need good books. Good schools need Good Teachers. 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OFFERS FOR A SHORT TIME PRACTICALLY Free Registration. 
Send stamp for our plan for securing positions, books or periodicals, it is something new. 


Winship | tr lane 


Win sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
é Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Western Office, WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. KANSAS, Manager. 


WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthave more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions, 10 cents pays for book, con 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rey. Dr. O. M. Surron, A.M., { SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. } President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacances, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Vol. XLVI.—No. 3. 


Vow Ready 
A NEW SERIES 


OF 


VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS 


IIIS SERIES has been in careful preparation for several months. 
books a life occupation, after close study of tl 

all other systems of teaching vertical penmanship. 
uses the simplest forms of letters connected together, an 


pupil. 


1e subject, has here presented a series w ; oe 

Teachers who have examined the books unqualitiedly commend them and their plan of instruction, The author 

d by a device peculiar to his system insures a practical, vertical, round hand with ease to both teacher and 


The use of no other series of writing-books yet published will so readily promote a rapidly written, legible, uniform, and at the same time elegant vertical 


The Duntonian 


The author, who has made instruction in penmanship and the preparation of writing- 
ith special features of great teaching value, that differentiate it from 


handwriting. A sample set will be mailed for examination for 24 cents ; Short Course, 15 cents 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


HMasy to Read 
to Write 
Easy to ‘Teach 


76 Summer Street, Boston. 


(Removed from 23 Hawley St.) 


Practice Paper. 


Manufactured to meet the Price List and samples 
latest requirements of writ- 3 sent to Principals and 
ing practice in schools, teachers on application. 


ACME STATIONERY & VareR Co., 


74 Duane 


N. Y. OLTy. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN. 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 K, 19th 8t, 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION., B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, 

A * parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. THurston, A.M., LL. D., Doc, Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method, The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar fleld.” : 


Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


OR SKETCHING, 
USE OUR 


Drawing Pencils. 


They will please you. 


The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE, 


D° You Want the Best bg 
WATER COLORS ? 
GET THE 


Bradley Standard. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 


-0->-0- 


can make any color you want. 
Designed for School or Home, 
Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 


Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEw York. ATLANTA. KANSAS City. 


Himerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, — 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete sy *hysical ‘ i 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy 
prac’: al work in every department, Chartered by the State. 

(4 «Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Lllustrated Catalo rue, 
= CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


sow 


ppletons 
Home-=-Reading Books. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

“HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon 
asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 
the various fields of human learning, selected with 

a view to the needs of students of all grades in —- 
menting their school studies and for home reading. 
They will cover the eg eg departinents of knowl- 
edge, and represent the best phases of modern thought. 


NATURAL HISTORY, including Geog- 
raphy and Travel; PHYSICS and CHEM- 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
ETHNOLOGY, including Ethics and 
Morals: LITERATURE and ART. .. 


It is believed that this project will fully solve the long 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them 
intellectually as well as morally. 
The following volumes are-now ready :— 
The Story of the Birds, By JAMES NEWTON BAS- 
KETT. 65 cts. net. 
The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. nel. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. KIRK. 
VOLUMES IN PRESS: 
In Brook and Bayou, By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants. By JAMES 
CARTER BEARD. 
Crusoe’s Island, By F. A. OBER. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By O. P. AUSTIN. 
Natural History Readers, 5vols. By J. TROEGER. 
The Hall of Shells. by Mrs. A. 8S. HARDY. 

(Others in Preparation.) 
These books will be found especially desirable for 
school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room 


studies. 
Ask tor subseription plan for securing early copies of 
this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Tf low prices are acon 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, 
send for any schoolbook 
or translation or diction | 
ary to Kinds & Noble, 4 | 


Cooper Institute, 


Delivery prepaid to any point. New 


and secondhand schoolbooks of add 
publishers. | Complete’ alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 


I) 


Publishers. 
ONIWERSITY 


Any Information. 


Se 43-47 East 10th St., 

COMPANY New York 

N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 

+++ Boston, Mass. 


GC ti M th d (For use in schools 
or 1na e 0 and self-study.) 
Spanish, In 20 Lessons. 
French Cloth: 
English, Each, $1.50. 
French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
lessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SI’AN- 
ISH BOOKS, Send 5 cts. for ** CorTINA LIBRARY.” 
CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin, Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. eow 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


USTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Ope 


South Lancaster Academy, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Most healthful and beautiful situation. Religious 
and Industrial, combined with Intellectual training 
Board and tuition, $120 per year. Vegetarianism 
adopted, J. H. HAUGHEY, Principal, 
The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of high standing. For 
catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., EXETER, N. H. 


DUMMER ACADEMY, 
South Byfield, Mass. 
15th year begins Sept. 8th. Home school. Careful 
preparation for College or Technical Schools. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M., Principal, 
Miss IRENE SANIEWSKA’S 
(Formerly Miss Abbott's) 
School for Girls and Young Ladies, 
230 BENEFIT ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
This institution begins its 39th year Sept. 27, Is 


on the most beautiful avenue of the ** City of Elms,” 
otfers superior advantages in finishing course ot! 
study and college preparatory. Apply early. 
6 Hillhouse Avenue, New HAVEN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
pur UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. Prepares for the leading 
Universities. Perfect Sanitation, Attractive 
Locality. Large Playground. Athletie Association 
Individual Training. Experienced Teachers. Only 
boys of excellent character. 
VINCENT C, Peck, Head Master 
ESTFORD ACADEMY. (Founded in 1792.) 
HON. JOUN D. LONG, President. 

Fine new building, with modern equipment through 
out. Loeation unsurpassed. Prepares tor College and 
Vechnical Schools. Board in private families at reason 
able rates. For further particulars apply to WILLIAM 
Frost, A.M., Preceptor, Westford, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pue (RANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
grate NORMAL SCHOOL, 
. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
P. BECK WITH. 


Principal, w 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supp!icd 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Bostor 


Address 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology '" 
summer schools or institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


60w 


Svstematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled 0” 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemil« 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at tha! 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rock® 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
tor $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of © 
pages. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
G12 17th N. W., Washington D. U. 


| CME 
tidal Writing 
| Vertica riting 
i 
| Mrs. and Miss Cady’s School for Girls, 
| | 
SULVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubisiers — 
| 
= — 
| 
CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
| 
\ 
| | 


